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OTHE existence of such a gov- 

ernment as ours for any 

length of time is a full proof of 

a general dissemination of knowl- 

edge throughout the whole body of 
the people.” —John Adams, 

President of the United States, 
797—1801 
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Simultaneous Process 


Patents Granted Of Translation Tested 
To Women Shown Amplifiers Carry Interpreta- 


European Farms 


Found to Need 


" To Be Increasing 


Activity of Feminine Inven- 
tors Is Found to Have 
Grown Rapidly in Past 
Five Years. 


Household Devices 
Attract Attention 


Investigation Made by Women’s 
Bureau Into Records 
Covers Period of 
Ten Years. 


An investigation covering a period of 
10 years of the records of the United 
States Patent Office by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, dis- 
closes, according to a statement made 
public on June 20 by the Bureau, that 
while less than 2 per cent of the patents 
i@sued in that period were granted to 
women, the proportionate increase in 
creative effort as between men and wo- 
men was a different story. 

The Children’s Bureau points out that 
the tigures show that the woman iInven- 
tor increased her output over 35 per cent 
in the last five years over that of the 
first five years compared with an in- 
crease of less than 1/7 per cent by men 
inventors, in spite of the fact that women 
were handicapped by unbelief as to her 
ability and with few laboratories open 
to her work. 

The Bureau’s statement in full text 
follows: ‘ 

“Minors and women and even convicts 
may ‘apply for patents under our laws,’ 
according to a description of the regula- 
tions of the United States Patent Uffice 
in one encyclopedia, and this uncompli- 
mentary classification of the status ot 
the woman inventor is indicative of the 
handicaps under which she has been 
forced to create but which she is stead- 
ily overcoming, says the Women’s Bu- 
reau ot the United States Department 
ot Labor in a statement issued today. 
‘A study covering a 10-year period of 
the patent records by the Bureau has re- 
vealed that less than 2 per cent of the 
yatents issued during that —peried was 
Meranted to women, but that the propor- 
tion of increase in creative effort as be- 
tween the two sexes was a different 
story. 

Output Increases. 

Laboring under the weight of unbelief 
as to her ability, with very few labora- 
tories open to her work, the woman in- 
ventor has increased her output over 35 
per cent in the last five years of the 
period over that of the first five years, 
as against a less than 17 per cent in- 
crease on the part of men inventors. As 
opportunities are gradually opened to 
women ‘along these lines, with the de- 
velopment of recognition given women’s 
work everywhere, the Women’s Bureau 
feels that it wili hot be long before 
women as inventors will be recog ¥ized 
as their other work has been, and that 
the entire country will benefit. 

The types of inventions by women 
vary as widely as the range of those by 
men. They extend from the home into 
practically all lines of activity in which 
women are participating. Of the more 
than five thousand patents issued to them 
in the 10-year period, the largest number, 
1,385, were inventions for the household, 
and the next largest, 1,090, for personal 
wear and use, as might be expected. 

But the other groups were .particularly 
interesting, as they showed much variety 
and importance. They included 221 
patents in agriculture, forestry, and ani- 
mal husbandry, 223 in manufacturing, 
208 in structural materials, 345 in trans- 
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Over-Expansion Seen 
In Credit Situation 


Bankers Are Warned of Danger 
In Depletion of Gold Reserve. 


Representative’ McFadden, (Rep.), of 


Canton, Pa., Chairman of 
Committee on Banking and 


the House 
Currency, 


discussed the history of banking legis- | 


lation and the philosophy of modern 
banking, in an address at the annual 
meeting of the Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June 20. He 


®uggested that the bankers of the United | 
States should apply the principles of ; 


banking philosophy to their own busi- 
ness without asking Congress or state 
legislatures to write rules. 


The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of his speech follows: 

If the bankers of the United States 
should recognize that there is such a 
thing as a philosophy of banking and 
seek to discover and apply its principles 
to their own business without asking 
Congress or State Legislatures to write 
rules they would go very far toward 
correcting some of the conditions that 
are bothering us today and making them- 
selves worthy of the great responsibili- 
ties that have been thrust upon their 
shoulders. 

Perhaps I am not competent to sug- 
gest all of the principles of a sys- 
tematized knowledge of the business of 
banking, but I venture to make a few 
suggestions in that direction. 

First, the banker should realize that 
the credits of commerce arising from the 
deposits in the banks by the men of in- 
dustry and commerce should be held for 
the use of industry and commerce and 


x [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


tions in Eight Languages. 


A new method of simultaneous trans- 
lation of speeches into eight different 
languages was tested at the recent In- 
ternational Labor Conference in Geneva, 
according to a report from the Ameri- 
can Consulate in Geneva, just made pub- 
lic by the Department of State. 

The translating of speeches has always 
been subject to a great deal of criticism, 
| it is reported, since all speeches made in 

German, Spanish, Italian or any “non- 

official” language must then be translated 
| into both French and English. A speech 

requiring 20 minutes for actual delivery, 
| therefore, requires a total of one hour 
with translation. 
By the new system interpreters are 
stationed near the speaker. Each of 
these speaks in a low voice into a micro- 
| phone, and, according to the report re- 
| ceived by the Department of State, the 
| translation is amplified to listening ma- 
chines of a special kind which are lo- 
cated among the delegates. 
The listener can choose the language 
he wishes to hear. By adjusting the in- 
strument, he obtains an 
translation. 
The scheme was originally suggested 

by Edward A. Filene, of Boston, a num- 
ber of years ago. The consulate at 
; Geneva understands that he has advanced 


| funds for the perfection of the invention. 


Silk Manufactures 
Exported by France 


To America Increase 


instantaneous 


| 

| 

| Value of Imported Commod- 
| ities During 1927 Reported 
| To Have Gained Five 

| Per Cent. 
! 
| 
| 
| 


France is the leading source of United 
States imports of silk manufactures. Its 
share in the trade increased from $15,- 
840,000 in 1926 to $18,565,000 in 1927, 
or from 39 per cent of the total impor- 
tation of these commodities to 44 per 
cent, according to a statement by Ed- 
ward T. Pickard, Chief of the Textile 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
made public June 20, by the Depart- 
ment. 


The full text of the statement con- 
; cerning the locality of the silk industry 
in France follows: 

The two well-kncwr silk centers— 
| Lyon for all kinds of fabrics and St. 
Etienne for ribbons—are no longer the 
most important from the standpoint of 
j actual production, but continue to wield 
ja directive influence over the entire 
| French industry, according to the 1927 
issue of the Index to French Production, 
published by the Association Nationale 
WExpansion Economique under the 
patronage of the French Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. The following 
paragraphs on the distribution of silk- 
manufacturing plants in France are 
quoted from this publication: 


Center of Trade at Lyon. 


| The center of the French silk trade 
| is Lyon, a town where wealth and in- 
| Sate renown rest upon century-old 
' foundations. Yet Lyon itself is not so 
much now as formerly the seat of actual 
; manufacture, and has today only a rela- 
| tively small portion of the whole silk- 
manufacturing plant of the country. In 
| point of fact, silk-loom weaving is car- 
| ried on throughout the southeastern 
area, in the Departments of Isere, 
| Rhone, Loire, Ardeche, and Soane-et- 
{ Love. Throwing and spinning are scat- 
tered over a wider area. There are spun 
silk mills in Bugey, Vancluse, Gard and 
elsewhere. In the Ardeche there are 
| maney throwing mills. 
| “Rayon mills are scattered all over 
| France. There are some important mills 
around Lyon where most of this fiber is 
| used. Lyon is the headquarters of the 
| capital employed in the merchant busi- 
ness and in the manufacture of silk 
goods. Further, it is the creative center, 
the mind which watches over the world 
consumption of silk, receives orders, de- 
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America Expected to 





American economic leadership, domi- 
nants throughout the world in 1927, is 
expected by European economic students 
and statesmen, to continue in the as- 
cendency this year, in the opinion of di- 
rectors of the National Bank of Austria, 
whose annual report has been received 
and just made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

While the United States was expected 
to assume a leading role immediately 
after the World War, the report said, it 
was observed that this leadership had 
become more manifest in the last year 
than hitherto. One reason advanced was 
that “leading personalities” in the United 
States had become more conscious of the 
power they held and realize the connec- 
tion between “the use made of this 
power abroad and the welfare of their 
own country.” 

This consciousness, the report said, 
was evidenced in the policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The report expressed convictions that 
the United States would use its economic 
and monetary influence not only to bet- 
ter its own position but for the ad- 


i 


Maintain Dominance 
In Economics and Aid in World Recovery 


Government Aid 


| Dr. Schildknecht Tells Agri- 
cultural Engineers of 
Problems on Con- 
tinent. 


Use of Machinery 
Often Uneconomical 


| Reclamation Projects Do Not 
| Attract Private Capital 
Abroad, Meeting Is 
Informed. 


European experience has definitely 


proved that Government aid is necessary 
for reclamation, which, while economical, 
does not attract private capital the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers was told June 20 by Dr. H. 
Schildknecht, agricultural engineer from 
Switzerland. Dr. Schildknecht is at 
present attached to the Division of Agri- 
cultural Engineering in the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 


| 
| 
ture. 

Addressing the twenty second annual 
meeting of the Society at Washington, 
Dr. Schildknecht outlined developments 
in agricultural engineering in Europe, 
laying particular emphasis on reclama- 
tion and the repraceling of land in an at- 
tempt to do away with the unusual 
shapes that prohibit profitable farming 
by means of machinery. : 

Dr. Schildknecht’s address follows in 
full text: ( : 

Agricultural engineering on the 
European continent is a very complex 
field and it is not at all easy to show in 
a short survey its many sided problems. 
According to the varying agriculture 
which differs greatly with the ruling 
customs of farm living in the different 
localities, the questions brought before 
the agricultural engineer differ consider- 
ably. It is simply impossible to compare 
the agricultural engineering problems of 
a mountain farmer in the Alps with those 
of a farmer of the Po Valley, enough 
though these places are only a few miles 

apart. For a more or less careful in- 
vestigation of European agricultural en- 
gineering conditions a detailed study of 
several different areas would be nece3- 
sary. 

At the present time almost all Euro- 
pean countries are making great effort 
to increase the area devoted to farming 
and to improve existing conditions. 
Similar to the United States, although 
the development is slower, Europe is 
actively working toward the mechanizing 

' of the farm by the use of farm ma- 
chinery. There are, however, certain 
conditions which make it almost impos- 
sible to change quickly to machine opera- 
tion. One of the most important of these 
is the fact that the average farm prop- 
erty in Europe is cut into very small 
pieces. The application of farm ma- 
chinery is economic only on larger tracts. 
In Europe the majority of farmers live 
in villages at a greater or less distance 
from their farms. In the earlier days, 
if a farmer died, it was more or less the 
custom to subdivide his property accord- 
ing to the number of his children. As 
a result of this practice the land be- 
came in time scattered in small units. 
It is hardly possible to farm with profit 
if the land is divided into 4 to 15 plots, 
at varying distances from the village, as 
is often the case. Under such circum- 
stances a farmer spends a great part 
of his time on the road and is not able 
to do effective work. An investigation 
in the Canton Tessin in Switzerland, 
where the farmers used to have many 
children, showed that the average area 
of the plots was only 1,300 square feet. 
Some years ago an electric power line 
was built through one of these districts. 
To get the necessary land for the con- 
struction of the foundation of one tower, 
land of eight different farmers had to be 
appropriated. 

Along with these unfavorable property 
conditions, many other disadvantages 
are interconnected, which make farming 
difficult and hardly attractive. 
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Directors of National Bank of Austria Approve Policy of 
Permitting Redisribution of Gold. 


| vantage of the world at large as well. 

| It was predicted that by so administering 

| power the United States could and would 
do much toward re-establishment of a 
permanent equilibrium in the world’s 
economic system. 

Following is the full text of the gen- 
eral observations in the report as made 
publi¢é by the Federal Reserve Board: 

The year 1927 can not be said to 
have been unfavorable to the economic 
development of Austria. If the result 
has not in some respects come up to 
higker expectations and the process of 
consolidation has continued at but a 
very slow pace, the reasons thereof 
must be sought partly in the internal 
Austrian circumstances and partly in 
those prevailing abroad. 

The position of the small country 
Austria in the world’s economic or- 
ganism is a peculiar one in that, while 
it is affected by most crises in foreign 
countries, it does not always derive 
benefit from favorable economic devel- 
opment abroad, and then only in an at- 
tenuated and belated form. 
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The lots | 


Exports Expand as Domestic | 


Market Becomes Stabilized. 


Nine of every ten automobiles in the 


world today have been “Made in Am- | 
according to figures compiled by | 


erica,” 


the Automotive Division as of January 1, 


| 
1928, and made public June 20, in a state- 


ment by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the report follows: 


Of a grand total of 29,687,499 automo- | 
biles in service the first of this year it is | 


estimated that 26,597,186 or 89.6 per 
cent are American-made. 
22,933,258 or 91.1 per cent of the passen- 
ger cars and 3,633,928 or 81.1 per cent 
of the trucks and buses. 


Outside of the United States (conti- 
nental) and Canada there were, at the 
beginning of the year, according to De- 
partment figures, 5,475,812 automobiles, 


of which approximately 2,432,974 or 42.6 | in accordance with a resolution adopted 


per cent were American makes. 

Of the total passenger cars, the Am- 
erican makes accounted for 1,855,278 or 
45.8 per cent; and of the trucks and 
buses 577,696 or 40.4 per cent originated 
in American plants at home or abroad. 

When estimating the world position of 
the American car, it is well to consider 
how many and what percentage of the 
world’s automobiles are circulating in 
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Senator McNary Plans | 


To Aid in Drafting 
Farm Relief Measure 


Mr. Borah to Seek Actions 
On Bill to Prevent De- 
struction of Fresh 
Vegetables. 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
| Agriculture, stated orally June 21 that 
upon his return from Oregon to Wash- 
ington, D. C., early in November he will 
confer with others interested in farm 
legislation with a view to formulating a 


farm relief measure fgr submission to the | 


Senate when Congress reassembles in 
December. 

At the same time, Senator 
(Rep.), of Idaho, stated orally that he 
purposes to press for passage at the com- 
ing December session his bill (Senate 
bill .1294, Seventieth Congress, First 
Session), now on the Senate calendar, de- 
signed by its sponsor to prevent discard- 
ing, dumping or destruction of fresh 
fruit and vegetables. 

Enactment Endorsed. 

The bill, according to the Senate Com- 

mittee on Agriculture, which reported it 


a situation involved in the handling of | 


fresh fruits and vegetables.” Under the 
amendments suggested by the Commit- 


tee, the report says, it is limited to those | 


perishable commodities. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is on record as ad- 
vising enactment of the proposed law in 
order that the Department “may cope 
with certain evils arising in the mar- 


keting of fresh fruits and vegetables.” | 


It provides for licensing of commission 
merchants, dealers and brokers in the 


state and foreign commerce. 
a Committee proviso that the proposed 
law shall not apply to producers selling 
products of their own raising or to re- 


tailers buying in less-than-carload quan- 
tities but does include retailers buying in | 


carload or 
commodities in 
commerce. The act provides that it shall 
not apply to any agricultural coopera- 


“in its dealings with its 


equivalent quantities such 


tive association 
members.” 


Radio Telephone Service 
| Proposed for Ferries 


Denmark and Germany, Vice Consul Ellis 
A. Johnson, Copenhagen, states in a re- 
port made public by the Department of 
Commerce June 20. 

Installation the radio 


of telephone 


equipment is looked for in the near fu- 
equip- | 


ture. Experiments with such 
ment are reported to have proven quite 
successful, according to the report. 
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| interstate or foreign | 


Radio telephone service is proposed on | 
| the international ferries plying between | 





To Conference on Conciliation | For Joint Rates 


Twenty 


Nations Are Asked by Department of State 


Through Diplomatic Channels to Attend Meeting in 
Washington in December. 


All of the nations which are members 
of the Pan American Union have been 
invited to take part in a Pan American 
Conference on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion to meet in Washington December 
10, according to an announcement by the 
Department of State on June 20. 

The Secretary of State, Frank B. 
Kellogg, and Charles Evans Hughes will 
represent the United States at this con- 
ference, it was stated. ; 

Invitations to the 20 republics, mem- 
bers of the Union, were telegraphed by 
the Department of State June 19 through 
the American diplomatic posts in those 
countries. The Conference is to be held 


by the Sixth Pan American Conference 
at Havana last winter which advocated 
*obligatory” arbitration. 

The invitation issued to the Pan Am- 
erican states, follows in full text: 


“T have the honor to invite Your Ex- | 


cellency’s attention to a resolution passed 


Used-Car Fair in Paris 
Not Considered Success 


The used-car fair held in connection | 
with the annual Foire De Paris at the | 
Porte de Versailles, Paris, from May 12 | 
to 28, was not considered a success by | 
the trade according to a report made | 


public by the Department of Commerce, 
June 20 which follows in full text: 

Most of the 10,000 square meters of 
space available was taken by exhibitors. 
Of the 1,205 cars exhibited during the 
first week of the fair, 142, or less than 
12 per cent were sold. By far the larg- 
est number of the motor vehicles on dis- 
play were passenger cars, the types 
ranging all the way from immediate 
post-war models to those of 1926 and 
1927. Private exhibitors were few, and 
most of the cars were placed on display 
by Paris garages. 


' Production of Gold 
And Silver Declines | 


| Output of Both Metals Dur- 


ing 1927 Shown to Be Be- 
low Figures for 1926. 


Production of gold in the United 
States in 1927 amounted to 2,197,125 
ounces and the silver output was 60,- 
434,441 ounces, it was stated June 20 
by the Bureau of the Mint, Department 
of the Treasury. The value of the gold 


was announced at $45,418,600 and of.the ' 


silver, $34,266,328, based on the aver- 
age New York price for bar silver of 
56.7 cents per pound. 

On the basis of these figures, the pro- 
duction of both gold and silver was less 
than in 1526. The records show the 
value of gold produced in 1926 to have 
been larger by $2,851,000, and_ the 
volume cf silver 2,284,305 ounces 
larger. 

Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s statement which shows the pro- 
duction of gold and silver by States for 
1927: 

The Bureau of the Mint, with the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Mines, has 


i Che es gle ietige® | iss he following statement of the 
handling of these commodities in inter- | issued the & 
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Inspection Provision 
For Lumber Proposed 


Opinions Asked on Inclusion 
Of Clause in Federal Contracts. 


The opinion of the heads of all de- 
partments and establishments of the 
Federal government who purchase lum- 
ber in carload lots or more, as to the 
advisability of including in every gov- 
ernment contract™involving lumber pur- 
chases a clause requiring a certificate of 
inspection by lumber association in- 
spectors to ascertain the quality, is 
asked by the Chier Coordinator, Brig. 
Gen. H. C. Smither, in a letter made 
public June 20. The letter reads in full 
text: 

The following proposal was submit- 
ted to the Federal Purchasing 
at its mecting of April 28, 1928, by 
the reinspection of lumber by licensed 
of Commerce: 

“That a clause be added to every Gov- 


| ernment contract involving lumber pur- | 
| chases, to the effect that a bid should 


include necessary standard charges for 
the reinsvection o f lumber by licensed 
lumber association inspectors in case 
of any doubt in regard to quality.” 

The proposal was referred by the 
Board to its committee on operations 
for study and report and, at the meet- 
ing on May 31, 1928, the committee’s 
recommendation was adopted by the 
Board, to the following effect: 

“The committee sees no objection to 
the inclusion of a clause requiring a 
certificate of inspection by lumber as- 
sociation inspectors in contracts for car- 
loads and over of lumber when in the 
opinion of the head of the department 
concerned such inspection is legal and 
the most efficient available method of 
protecting the interests of the Govern- 
ment.” 

In view of the recommendatiton, it 
is requested that each department or 
establishment, making purchases of 
lumber in the quantities stated, advise 
this office of its opinion as to the feasi- 
bility and desirability of including the 
proposed clause in its contracts for 
lumber. 





Visit of 


Board | 





American States at Havana, Cuba, on 
February 18, which reads as follows: 
“Resolution: The Sixth International 


| Conference of American States resolves: 
The American Republics 


“ ‘Whereas: 
desire to express that they condemn war 
as an instrument of national policy in 
their mutual relations; and 

“*Whereas: The American Republics 
have the most fervent desire to con- 
tribute in every possible manner to the 
development of international means for 
the pacific settlement of conflicts be- 
tween States: 

“1, That the American Republics 
adopt obligatory arbitration as the means 
which they will employe for the pacific 
solution of their international differences 
of a juridical character. 

“2. That the American Republics 
will meet in Washington within the pe- 
riod of one year in a conference of con- 
ciliation and arbitration to give conven- 
tional form to the realization of this 
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Ohavrvation 
To Russia Planned 
By Senator Thomas 


Future Trade With United 
States Will Be on Vast 
Scale, He Pre- 


dicts. 


Russia was pictured as a field of ul- 
timately tremendous commerce with 
America in an oral statement, made 
June 20, by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma. Senator Thomas is leaving 
soon for Europe, and will go to Russia 
he stated, to study the government and 
commerce of that country. 

“I am leaving soon for Europe,” he 
said, “I purpose to go into Russia with 
a view to studying thé sBara‘ion in that 
country. We have not recognized the 
present Government of Russia. 


“It is a big field for the sale of Amer- 
ican goods. There is every reason why 
the people of the United States should 
get into closer touch with that immense 
population of Russia, with a view to in- 
crease of the trade relations 


between 
the two countries. 





“It is only a question of time when we | 


will recognize the present government of | 


Russia, in my opinion, if the Russians 
continue their present group (Soviet) 
class of government successfully. It is 


a communistic regime there, it is true, | 
but they seek to give representation to | 


the various classes of elements in their 
population, 


“I have made some investigation of 


the Italian system under the one man | 


Government. I want to see Russia first 
hand, where the Government is the exact 
reverse, the group or communistic form 
of Government. 


of government possible. Italy has the 
highly organized or one-man or dictator- 
ship form of government, which is about 
the same as under the old regime in Rus- 
sia under the Czar. Russia has organ- 
ized a system that is intended to decen- 
tralize power of one-man government 
and to place the power of government 
in various groups that are to be found 
in that country. 


ment in Russia. The present dictator- 
ship form of Government in Italy has 
only come about by relatively peaceful 
methods, but Russia has had more or less 
of struggle and trouble in effecting its 
present system. 


“If we keep on doing as we have been 
doing for the past 20 years in the United 
States, of profusion of bureaus and 
centralization of government at Wash- 
ington, it seems to me it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the people of this 
country will be divested of all power. At 
the present rate, there will be sub-goy- 
ernments with such bureaus as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Taritf Commission, the Federal Reserve 
Board and similar agencies that should 
be under the conrtol of Congress rather 


| than of the executive. 


a 
Panama Elections 
Not to Be Supervised 


State Department Says United 
States Will Not Intervene. 





United States does not contemplate in- | 


tervention in Panama during or before 
the coming presidehtial elections, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the De- 
partment of State June 20. 

The statement was made when a re- 
port was called to the attention of the 
Department that Dr. Jorge E. Boyd can- 
didate for president on the Union Coali- 
tion ticket had left for the United States 
to reopen the issue of supervision of 
the election by the United States. 


| Railroad 
“IT want to see what they are doing | 


under their multiple scheme of Govern- | 


From Long Island 


Proposal Affecting Traffic 
Over Hell Gate Bridge Is 
Found Not to Benefit 
Public. 


Plans Said to Force 
Lines to Short Haul 


Publication by Carriers of Al- 
ternate Routings in Gov- 
erning Tariffs Is 
Suggested. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a decision made public June 20, re- 
jected the plea of the Port of New York 
authority for the establishment of all- 
rail through routes and joint rates by 
way of Hell Gate bridge between Long 
Island and the west. The Commission 
held that this would require the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Long Island Railroad, its 
subsidiary, to short-haul themselves on 
outbound traffic from Long Island con- 


trary to Section 15 (4) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


With respect to inbound traffic, the 
Commission found that requiring through 
routes and joint rates would not be in 
the public interest. The carriers were 
urged by the Commission to publish an 
alternate routing clause in governing 
tariffs to enable use of the Hell Gate 
route In times of emergency or serious 
congestion, and the record in the pro- 
ceeding will be held open until the 
carriers comply with this suggestion. 

Interest of Public Denied. 
_ The Commission held that exercise of 
its power under paragraph 4 of Section 
3 is not shown on the record to be in the 
public interest. This provision of the 
statute authorizes the Commission to re- 
quire a joint use of terminal facilities if 
it finds it to be “in the public interest, 
and practicable, without substantially 
impairing the ability of a carrier owning 
or entitled to the enjoyment of terminal 
facilities to handle its own business,” 


The Commission granted a motion by 
the railroads to dismiss an amendment 
to the complaint alleging undue prefer- 
ence of interstate commerce and undue 
prejudice of intrastate commerce in vi- 
olation of Section 13 (4).. The Commis- 
sion referred to a decision in a prior pro- 
ceeding in which it held that an issue 
of undue prejudice to intrastate com- 
merce and undue preference of inter- 
state commerce, and of unjust discrim- 
ination against intrastate commerce is 
not within the purview of the Interstate 
Commerce Act 


The report of the Commission in 
Docket No. 16923 follows in full text: 

The parties filed exceptions to the ex- 
aminer’s proposed report and they were 
heard in oral argument. We have modi- 
fied somewhat the conclusions proposed 
by him. The proceeding involves an ef- 
fort by complainant, on behalf of Long 
Island shippers or consignees, to have 
made available to them an all-rail route 


| to and from points on the lines of de- 
“There are only a few different kinds | 


fendants west of the New York-Pennsyl- 
vania line. 


Industries and shippers on Long Island 
are served by the Long Island Railroad. 
At Fresh Pond, L. L, the rails of this 
carrier join those of the New York Con- 
necting railroad, herein called the Con- 


| necting, a line from Fresh Pond across 


which extends from Fresh Pend across 
the Hell Gate bridge to a connection with 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
hereinafter called the New 
Haven, at or near Port Morris, N. Y. The 
Port Morris branch of the New York 


} Central connects with the New Haven at 
| or near the same point. 


The Connecting 
has trackage rights over the Long Island 
Railroad between Fresh Pond Junction 
and Bay Ridge, L. I., but it hires the 
New Haven to conduct its entire opera- 
tions between Port Morris and the voint 


| last-named. 


thus 


facilities exist 


Physical over 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Action Is Deferred 
On Radio Complaint 


Immediate Decision Not to Be 
Made on Motion to Dismiss. 


The Federal Trade Commission, it 
was announced June 20, will not reach 
an immediate decision regarding the mo- 
tion to dismiss the complaint of restraint 
of trade made against eight companies 
in connection with the exchange and 
licensing of radio patents. Arguments 
asking dismissal of the complaint, 
Docket No. 1115, were heard by the Com- 
mission June 19. 


The full text of the Commission’s 
statement of June 20 follows: 


No action will be taken for the time 
being by the Federal Trade Commission 
on the motion made yesterday by attor- 
neys for the General Electric Company, 
Kadio Corporation of America and others, 
asking that the Commission’s complaint 


| against them be dismissed. 


El Heraldo of Panama states that Am- | 


eTican supervision of elections will be 
obligatory during the next twenty years, 
and that such supervision should be in- 
corporated in the new treaty when re- 
vised, 


The Commission today granted its 
counsel in the case 20 days in which te 
file a brief and the respondents will be 
given 20 days from the time the Com- 
mission counsel files in which to file any 
briefs they care to present, 
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» On Duty on Whiting 


*Readjustment of Relation- 
ship Between Domestic and 
Foreign Product Argued 
‘At Hearing. 


A readjustment of the tariff relation- 
«ship between domestic and imported 
whiting was discussed at public hearings 
“June 20 before the United States Tariff 
‘Commission. The Commission had met 
to hear arguments for and against an 
application of the Taintor Company of 
“New York City for increased tariff 
duties on imported whiting. 
Representatives of the domestic in- 
dustry contended before the Commission 
that importations of whiting, which is 
used principally in the manufacture of 
‘putty, was being felt by the American in- 
dustry. Representatives of the im- 
porters argued in opposition to increased 
duties on the ground that it would make 
the cost of producing putty prohibitive 
to American consumers. The importers 
also took the position that increased 
tariff duties on whiting would open the 
way for importations of putty from Bel- 
gium. Douglas A. Fletcher of New York 
City, who said he represented the Baker 
Paint Company of Jersey City, N. J., 
told the Commission that such a situation 
*“would result in the importers filing with 
the Commission an application calling for 
increased duties on imported putty. 


Importers Oppose Change. 

Herbert M. Wallace, of the law firm 
' of Curie, Lane and Wallace, of New 
York City, appearing as counsel for the 
importers, spoke in opposition to a 
change in tariff duties on whiting. He 
: read into the record a letter from John 
_R. Lewis & Brother, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
~ paint manufacturers, in which that firm 
was placed on record as opposing the ap- 
plication of the domestic producers of 
whiting. It had been previously testi- 
fied by witnesses appearing for the do- 
mestic industry that this firm were large 

users of the American product. 


Paul Rilghard, of counsel for the ap- 
plicants for the increase in tariff rates, 
produced witnesses to show that cost 
data prepared by specialists of the Com- 
mission was representative of the costs 
of producing domestic and foreign whit- 
ing, and that there was no relationship 
between whiting and precipitated chalk, 
the latter being- developed through a 
chemical process, and used principally in 
the preparation of tooth pastes and 
powders. 


Cost Data Is Approved. 


In connection with the manufacture of 
precipitated chalk Frank P. Sanders, who 
represented H. J. Baker & Bro., New 
York City, the latter being selling agents 
for John & E. Sterge, Limited, of Bir- 
mingham, England, told the Commission 
that his firm was satisfied with the cost 
data prepared by the Commission. J. N. 
Wafer, of New York City, who also was 
interested in the production of precip- 

»-itated chalk, spoke briefly, pointing out 
th relationship that whiting had to the 
manufacture of this type of chalk. 

Nicholas A. Weitzner, also of New 
York City, appeared before the Commis- 

. sion in a brief statement in opposition 
to an increase in tariff rates. 

Closing the hearings before the Com- 
mission, Thomas O. Marvin, chairman, 
announced orally that July 16 had been 
fixed for the exchange of briefs between 
interested parties, and that all final 

‘briefs must be in the hands of the Com- 
mission by July 23. 

The Taintor Company filed its appli- 
cation for an increase in duties on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1927, but it was not until May 
26, 1927, that the Commission ordered 

. an investigation to obtain production 

* costs covering the domestic and foreign 
industry manufacturing whiting and pre- 
cipitated chalk. The hearings held June 
20 by the Commission were centered 
chiefly around the manufacture of putty 
out of whiting. 


Commission’s Findings Detailed. 

Discussing its findings in the cost of 
producing both foreign and domestic 
whiting, the Commission said: 

“A comparison of the costs of produc- 
tion in the United States and Belgium 
at the principal markets, namely, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, shows 

‘that the maximum increase in duty of 50 
per cent of the duty provided for in para- 
graph 20 of Title I of the act of 1922 will 

» not equalize the differences in costs be- 
tween these two countries. 

“Where the maximum increase of 50 
per cent provided for in Title I, does not 

equalize the differences in costs of pro- 
duction in the United States and the prin- 
cipal competing country, the statute re- 
quires the application of subdivision (b) 
of sectilon 315, Title III. This provides 
that in the event that the maximum in- 
crease of 50 per cent, as provided in sub- 
division (a), does not equalize the as- 
certained difference. in costs of produc- 
tion, the ad valorem duty shall be based 


upen the American selling price as de- | 


fined in subdivision (f) of section 402 of 
the act of 1922. Information obtained in 
this investigation indicates that a change 
in the basis of assessment of the 25 per 
cent ad valorem duty from foreign mar- 
ket value to American selling price fails 
to equalize production costs in the United 
States and in the principal competing 
country.” 

Belgium, France and England are the 
principal producers of whiting. Belgium, 
however, is the largest exporter to the 
United States, the Commission was in- 
formed. 

According to figures compiled for the 
Commission imports of whiting prior to 
1920 were relatively small; they increased 
from a total in 1920 of 20,304,893 pounds, 
valued at $238,304 to 63,630,000 pounds, 
valued at $199,937 in 1927. 


ne ee 


Tourist Season Opened 
In Yellowstone Park 


The 1928 tourist seascn in Yellowstone 
National Park was really opened on 
June 20 by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Dr. Hubert Work, who, in his office in 
Washington, D. C., at 11:30 a. m., east- 
ern time, pressed a button giving the 
signal for the opening. 

Ceremonies were held at West Yellow- 
stone, the western entrance to the park, 
with the governors of Montana, Wyo- 
It was 
stated orally at the Department of the 


Interior that travel to the park this sea- | on a w receivi 
r d TK Ss § all receiving only a normal amount 
son, the fifty-sixth during which the area | ‘ 5 


has beer a national park, is expected | 


to be the heaviest in history. Last year 
the Yellowstone Park was visited by 
200,825 people, according to the Depart- 
ment. 
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Suppression or Modification of Lectures 


Sought by Public Utilities in Middle West On Care of Motors 


Secretary of Committee on Information Explains News 
Propaganda and Payments to College Educators. 


Efforts of public utility information 
organizations of Missouri and Iowa to 
eliminate speeches made on the Chatau- 
qua platform which were inimical to 
public utility interests were described in 
detail to the Federal Trade Commission, 
June 20, in documents filed in connection 
with the testimony of John B, Sheridan, 
of St. Louis, secretary of the Missouri 
Committee on Public Utility Information. 

Mr. Sheridan’s testimony was given In 
the course of the Commission investiga- 
tion of the activities of the public utility 
organization in compliance with a Sen- 
ate resolution. 


Attempt to Keep Lecturer 
From Platform in Two States 


Under questioning by Robert Healy, 
examiner counsel for the Commission, 
the story was told of an attempt to keep 
the lecturer, Carl Thompson, of Public 
Ownership League, of Chicago, out of 
the two States. The witness also told 
of the activities of the Missouri Informa- 
tion committee in furnishing newspapers 
with public utility mews, surveying 
school textbooks and providing lectures 
on public utility subjects in schools ang 
colleges. 

Mr. Sheridan testified that the public 
utility organizations sought to have 
their interests protected at a constitu- 
tional convention held in Missouri sev- 
eral years ago. A proposal to eliminate 
all regulation of public service corpora- 
tions was agitated at that convention. 

The witness identified checks of $185.70 
and $85.70, to the order of E. J. McCaust- 
land, dean of the engineer school of the 
University of Missouri, as representing 
compensation and expenses for three lec- 
tures delivered by Dean McCaustland at 
the summer schools of the teachers’ 
colleges at Kirkland, Springfield and 
Warrensburg, Mo. Mr. Sheridan said 
that more than 10,000 copies of the lec- 
ture were distributed at the summer 
schools for teachers. 

“Was this lecture favorable to the 
public utilities? and was the same lec- 
ture delivered at each place? ” asked Mr. 
Healy. 

“I heard only two of them lecture, 
but I can say that they were not unfa- 
vorable to the public utilities,” replied 
Mr. Sheridan. 


St. Louis Professor 


Paid to Prepare Pamphlets 

A check of $50 to Professor A. S. 
Langsdorf, of Washington University, 
St. Louis, also was identified. It was 
stated by Mr. Sheridan that it was in 
connection with ‘so-called utilities pam- 
phlets, of which more than 15,000 each 


of a series of six pamphlets were cir- | 


culated in the schools. 

The witness, who said he also was 
chairman of the educational commit- 
tee of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, in connection with activities in 
Missouri on schools and textbooks, said 
he did not recall any change made in 
the textbooks of Missouri at the behalf 
or due to efforts of his committee. A 
textbook by Professor Martin G. 
Glaeser, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin known as “The Outline of Public 
Utilities Economics,” had been dis- 
cussed he said, as a “desirable textbook 
from the standpoint of the public utili- 
ties. There had been a suggestion that 
it be sent to all principals of the high 
schools of the State for their considera- 
tion, he added. 

Mr. Sheridan identified letters and an- 
swered questions put by Mr. Healy in 
connection with the lecture on “Super- 
Power” delivered on the Redpath-Vawter 
Chautauqua by Carl Thompson. It was 
brought out by Mr. Healy that Mr. Sher- 
idan had written the manager of local 
utility plants in Missouri informing them 
that the lecture was objectionable and 
suggesting that they protest te the local 
Chautauqua committees. 

A letter also was written to Keith 
Vawter, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, suggest- 
ing that the lecture be eliminated or at 
least modified with particular reference 
to statements made about the advan- 
tages of electrical developments in 
Ontario over those in the United States. 


Public Utilities Committee 
Urged Lecture Be Modified 


In a report to the Redpath-Vawter 
Chautauqua system from the special 
committee of the utility information 
committee on the subject of the Thomp- 
son leeture; it was stated in reference 
to whether Mr. Thompson’s lecture 
should-be “annihilated or modified.” 

“The committee deems modification the 
best policy. Mr. Vawter said that he 
would demand of Mr. Thompson that he 
modify his lecture; but stated that 
Thompson was a hard man to control, 
that his early lectures in Iowa were rea- 
sonable, but that he found himself among 
his own kind of people, radicals, in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, and became wild 
and irresponsible in his statements. 

“While no promises were asked of or 
made by Mr. Vawter, the judgment of the 


Salts Said to Cause 
Brick Efflorescense 

Effect of Moistare Is Described 
By Bureau of Standards. 


Soluble salts, present generally in all 
masonry materials, are the source of 


| efflorescence on exterior walls, says the 


Bureau of Standards,}in a report made 
public June 20 by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

A wall which is perfectly dry at all 
times will never develop noticeable 
efflorescence regardless of the quantity of 
soluble salts in the masonry, according to 
the Bureau. A wall exposed to excessive 
moisture penetration will develop efflore- 
scence even when the amount of salts in 
the masonry is much less than is usually 
the case. 

Moisture in the wall is the immediate 
cause of efflorescence. Efflorescence is 
often attended by distintegration of the 
materials in the wall particularly of the 
mortar. 

The amount of moisture penetration of 
a wall can be considerably reduced by 
proper design, construction and mainte- 
nance, Probably wall disintegration is an 
accompaniment and not a consequence 
of efflorescence. Efflorescence appearing 


of water penetration is usually only tem- 
porary. It will appear and disappear for 
a few seasons, but with each successive 
appearance gradually diminishes in ex- 
tent until finally it never again becomes 


noticeable, 
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committee was that if it was found de- 
sirable, Mr. Thompson’s lecture could be 
eliminated from the Chautauqua pro- 
gram.” 


Further testimony was to the effect 
that more than one of the lectures were 
eancelled. In correspondence between 
Mr. Sheridan and Joseph Carmichael, 
secretary of the Committee on Public 
Utility Information in Iowa, it was 
stated, that the appearance of Mr. 
Thompson and his lecture would be re- 
sisted and protested wherever possible. 


A letter to Mr. Sheridan on the subject 
written by Alfred Fischer, of the Michi- 
gan Committee, follows: 


“The Redpath-Vawter agency is at 
Cedar Rapids, and the manager is Keith 
Vawter, of that city. No doubt Mr. Car- 
michael sent you the same material that 
he did me, and I am satisfied that if you 
two become neighborly in this enterprise, 
our friend will have difficulty in obtain- 
ing bookings another year.” 


In explaining the methods of the Mis- 
souri Committee in furnishing news 
items to the newspapers, Mr. Sheridan 
identified a report which stated: 

“The Missouri Committee distributed 
190 news bulletins each week to 600 
newspapers, 700 utilities companies, 
members of the State Assembly from the 
time of election, commercial clubs, sales- 
men, judges under the rank of the Su- 
preme Court, women’s clubs, etc.” 


Secretary of Publicity 
Committee Is Witness 


John B. Sheridan, secretary of the 
Missouri Committee of Public Utility In- 
formation said he didn’t remember the 
exact facts but it was “possible” that 
the Committee decided to take a hand in 
the activities of the “Boy Scouts” and 
the “Camp Fire Girls.” 

He acknowledged that he was the au- 
thor of the article in the Missouri State 
Manual on the public utilities, He also 
stated that 15,000 each of a series public 
utilities pamplets were distributed in the 
Missouri schools and that 44% pages of 
public utility enformation was published 
in the Missouri newspapers for the year 
ending November 1, 1927, as furnished 
by the Committee. 

“You also furnished the headlines for 
many of these articles did you not?” 
asked Robert Healy, Examiner Counsel 
for the Commission. 

“In some instances, yes,” replied the 

witness. 
_ Mr. Healy then asked why the head- 
lines were written and Mr. Sheridan re- 
plied for the convenience of the news- 
paper. 

“Isn’t it true you stated in a letter that 


| you preferred to write the headlines be- 


cause you could bring out the point bet- 
ter than the editors?” continued the ex- 
aminer. 

“T don’t recall,” said Mr. Sheridan. 

“Well the letter will be placed in the 
record.” 

Switching to the matter of public own- 
ership and the regulation of . public 
utilities and public service corporations 
in Missouri Mr. Healy suggested that 
State regulation had been constantly 
under attack in Missouri and there had 
been plans to have it abandoned. 

“Isn’t it the fact,” queried Mr. Healy, 
“that the public utility interests at a 
constitutional convention in Missouri 
sought to have the public utilities taken 
care of.” 

“IT had nothing to do with that effort,” 
Mr. Sheridan stated, ‘but I recall such 
a movement at the constitutional con- 
vention.” : 

The witness said that he had been 
chairman of the educational committee 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion in connection with a survey of the 
text books used in the Missouri schools, 
but he did not recall that any of the 
text books were changed as the result of 
the committee’s activities. He said that 
copies of a “desirable” text book written 
by a man named Glaeser was sent to 
members of the educational committee 
throughout the State. 


In connection with the information 
furnished newspapers a folder issued by 
the information committee of which Mr. 
Sheridan is secretary was introduced in 
the record. This folder, carrying fac- 
similes of various newspaper clippings, 
contained the following paragraph: 

“Missouri newspapers have used 7,167 
column-inches, or, 100,338 -~-ate lines, 
being 44% pages of news stories sent 
out by the committee in the 12 months 
ending November 1, 1927. This is an 
average of more than 3% pages of pub- 
licity every month—which is considered 
about the correct amount for most effec- 
tive results.” 


Letter Regarding 
Lecture Introduced 


A letter placed in the record regard- 
ing the Thompson lecture was written 
by Eleanor Spaeth, assistant to Mr. 
in the work of the Public 


Gertrude Ziesing, who was Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s secretary. Miss Ziesing, the let- 
ter showed, had joined the Public Own- 
ership League, her action was being 
acknowledged and she was being told 
by Miss Spaeth that “the power compa- 
nies of the State of Missouri are doing 
their utmost to keep Mr. Thompson from 
delivering his lecture on Superpower.” 

In discussing methods of dealing with 
Mr. Thompson and his super power lec- 
tures, a leiter from Mr. Sheridan to Mr. 
Carmichael said: 

“I believe it would be unwise to enter 
into a controversy with this gentleman. 
I think we have to put up a pretty stiff 
fight and keep hammering on him 
through the local Chautauqua Commit- 
tees, and if comes to a show down and 
he gets too gay, fight him; not upon the 
private and public ownerships question, 
but on his socialist, Communist, Single 
Tax and Land Nationalization record.” 

At the instance of Mr. Healy, the wit- 
ness, identified a number of letters writ- 
ten by Mr. Sheridan regarding the re- 
lations of the public utilities and the 
press. In one of the letters it was sug- 
gested by the writer that the public 
utilities should engage in good will, edu- 
cational and merchandising advertising, 
particularly in the country press. 

“There is no reason,” said one of the 
letters, “why the press and the public 
utilities cannot reach an agreement 
openly arrived at.” 

Another letter urging a liberal use of 
appliance advertising suggested that 
more information about public utilities 
would find its way into the newspapers 
if advertising was undertaken to a larger 
extent. 

“You have got to grease the ways for 











Films Are Planned 


And Danger of Gas 


Bureau of Mines Is Produc- 
ing Motion Picture to Show 
Means of Avoiding Car- 
bon Monoxide. 


Two motion picture films, one on car- 
bon monoxide, and the other on the con- 


struction, operation and care of an in- 
ternal combustion engine, are being pro- 
duced under the supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
in cooperation with an automobile manu- 
facturing company, it was announced 
orally on June 20 by M. F. Leopold, 
Supervising Engineer of the Motion Pic- 
ture Production Section of the Bureau. 

The film on carbon monoxide will be 
produced in two reels, while that on com- 
bustion engines will be produced in three 
reels. 

“The object of the carbon monoxide, 
motion picture film,’’ said Mr. Leopold, 
“is to teach a much needed object-les- 
son regarding the dangers of this 
deadly gas from automobile exhausts 
where machines are operated in closed 
garages. Not only is the danger of this 
gas portrayed regarding the automobile, 
but also its presence inthe home and 
how its dangers may be curtailed by 
simple ventilation and by using proper 
equipment. 


Care of Motors. 


“The other film which we started last 
week on the construction, operation and 
care of an internal combustion engine 
will depict in the most graphic manner, 
both by the use of photography and 
animated drawings a complete assembly 
of the engine, the operation of the com- 
ponent parts and also show the neces- 
sity of the proper care of this highly 
developed mechanical device to give 
the motorist and other users of the 
internal combustion engine the highest 
point of efficiency. Special features will 
be portrayed throughout the film show- 
ing how great wastes of metals, lubri- 
eants and motor fuels may be elimi- 
nated by proper utilizatiton and care 
f the engine.” 
*'tt is reported, the Bureau of Mines 
said that more than 1,000 human beings 
were killed by carbon monoxide during 
‘last year, and that 700 deaths were due 
to drivers of automobiles being overcome 
while their engines were idling in closed 
garages. . ; 

“The Bureau of Mines,” continues 
Leopold, “has probably the largest col- 
lection of educational industrial motion- 
picture films in the world. These films 
show the different steps in the produc- 
tion, treatment, and utilization of the es- 
sential mineral materials or make plain 
the safe method of mining and preparing 
minerals. The films are produced 


Pty 


through the cooperation of industrial | 


| American Republics 


concerns, who bear the entire cost of 
production. 

“On June 30, 1927, the Bureau had 608 
sets of films, aggregating 1,823,000 feet. 
The number of reels in circulation was 
1,823. During the year the films were 
shown on 8,410 occasions before an esti- 
mated attendance of 2,381,000 persons. 
Distribution of the films is centralized at 
the Bureau of Mines’ experiment station 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and there are 16 sub- 
distribution centers throughout the 
country. The films are loaned to schools, 
churches, clubs, civic and business organ- 
izations and miners’ local unions. No 
charge is made for the use, but the ex- 
hibitor is asked to pay the costs of 
transportation.” *s 3 

The film on carbon monoxide will be 
ready for distribution for educational 
purposes in about a month, according to 
Mr. Leopold, while the one on internal 
combustion engines will be ready- about 
September 1, 


Australia to Transfer 
Officials to New Capital 


Large numbers of Federal officials will 
be transferred from Melbourne to Can- 
berra, the new Australian capital, be- 
ginning July 1, according to a report by 
Trade Commissioner E. C. Squire, Syd- 
ney, made public June 20 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Movement from the temporary capital 
at Melbourne to Camberra has been slow, 
and because of the isolated location of 
the latter place it is expected to be an- 
other 18 months before Government acti- 
vities are completely transferred, the re- 
port states, 


these Campaigns” said this letter. 

The witness said that when any editor 
asked him to help him get some advertis- 
ing he always did his best to see that 
the advertising was obtained. 

Mr. Sheridan further outlined the ef- 
forts he had made to induce the Utilities 
Companies to use the newspapers as the 
medium for advertising. 

“Why did you want the newspapers to 
know that the public utilities were to em- 
bark in a campaign of greater advertis- 
ing? ” asked Mr. Healy. 

“T believe the utilities should advertise 
in the newspapers and I wanted to pro- 
mote good will on the part of the news- 
papers toward the public utilities,” was 
the reply. 

Mr. Healy read a letter into the record 


in which Mr, Sheridan recommended to ! 


his client that they expend from $50,- 
000 to $100,000 in advertising in the 
newspapers, 

More letter, dealing with the rela- 
tions of the utilities and the press in 
1922 were introduced to show that Mr. 
Sheridan was informing the press 
through J. S. Hubbard, executive secre- 
tary of the Missouri Press Association, 
that $1,000,000 worth of public utilities 
advertising might be available within the 
next year outside the big cities. He re- 
ported that in three months $100,000 in 
advertising had been made available. 

A speech made by the witness at a 
publishers’ convention showed that he 
had urged more advertising in the news- 
papers on the part of the public utilities. 
The topic of the address was “Skimming 
the Cream.” 

“Isn’t it the plain inference in these let- 
ters and speeches,” asked Mr. Healy, “that 
the utilities are to advertise literally in 
the newspapers and the newspapers are 
to protect what the utilities refer to as 
“sound economic principles’? * 

“I would not put it exactly that way 
but there is no question about the fact 
that I advocated to the utilities that they 
advertise in the newspapers,” replied Mr. 
Sheridan. 

Stezographic excerpts from testi- 
mony on May 16 and 17 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
its investigation of public utilities, 
will be found on Page 7 of this 
issue, 
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Duties of Assistant Secretary of Navy 
For Aeronautics Explained to Department 


Will Act on Requisitions and Contracts for Aircraft, on 
Research and on Flying Policies. 


The functions of the office of !the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics, created by Congress in moet 


are outlined in an order to all bureaus 


and offices of the Department of the 
Navy, made public June 20 by the Sec- 
| 
| 
\ 


retary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics is Edward P. Warner. The 
full text of the order follows: 

Congress !n 1926 enacted a law creat- 
ing the office of Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronuatics, and in that law 
defined his duties as follows: 

“He shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, be charged with 
the supervision of the naval aeronautics 
and the coordination of its activities with 
other governmental agencies and, in addi- 
tion, such other duties as may be as- 


Navy Authorized — 
To Have 500 Divers 


Assignments Are Announced 
For the Fiscal Year of 
1929. 

Approximately 


500 divers of all } 
classes are authorized for the Navy for | 
the fiscal year 1929, according to a cir- 
cular made public June 20 by the Chief | 
of the Bureau of Navigation, Department | 
of the Navy, Rear Admiral R. H. Leigh. 

Under the assignments, there will be 
16 master divers, 78 first-class divers and 
400 second-class divers attached to the 
various vessels of the fleet. 

Each of the 18 first-line battleships 
will carry five second-class divers, as 
will the two second-line cruisers. The 10 
light cruisers of the first line will carry 
3 second-class divers each, and other 
light cruisers, aircraft carriers, mine 
layers, gunboats, and destroyer tenders 
are assigned from 2 to 5 second-class 
dives each. : 

The six submarine tenders are given 
the largest assignments of divers, with 
the “Holland” and “Canopus” given 2 
master, 10 first-class, and 12 second-class 
divers each. ‘The remaining 4 are as- 
signed 6 second-class divers each. The 
minesweepers, of which there are five, 
are given 2 master divers each, 10 first- 
class. and 12 second-class, each. The 
remainder of the divers are assigned to 
auxiliary vessels, with the exceptions of 
2 master divers, and 4 first-class divers 
assigned to Navy Yard, Washington, D. 
C., for experimental and_ instruction 
work. 





Invited to Meeting 


Asked to Attend Conference on 
Conciliation at Washington. 


[Continued from Page a1. 


principle, with the minimum exceptions 
which they may consider indispensable 
to safeguard the independence and sov- 
ereignty of the States, as well as mat- 
ters of a domestic concern, and to the 
exclusion also of matters involving the 
interest or referring to the action of a 
State not a party to the convention. 

“**3. That the Governments of ‘the 
American Republics will sénd ‘for this 
end plenipetentiary jurisconsults with 
instructions regarding the maxinium 
and the minimum which they would’ac- 
cept in the extension of obligatory’ ar- 
bitral jurisdiction. 


““*4, That the convention or conven- 
tions of conciliation and arbitration 
which may be concluded should leave 
open a protocol for progressive arbitra- 
tion which would permit the develop- 
ment of this beneficent institution up 
to is maximum. 


“<5. That the convention or conven- 
tions whicn may be agreed upon, after 
signature, should be submitted imme- 
diately to the respective Governments 
for their ratification in the shortest pos- 
sible time.’ 

“As under the terms of this resolu- 
tion the conference must be held with- 
in one year, it gives me great pleasure, 
in accordance therewith, to extend a 
cordial invitation to Your Excellency’s 
Government to participate in a confer- 
ence on conciliation and arbitration to 
be held in Washington commencing De- 
cember 10, 1928. 


“While not desiring in any way to 
limit the discretion of the various 
countries as to their representattion, I 
venture to suggest that each Govern- 
ment appoint two plenipotentiary juris- 
consults, with such advisers and ex- 
perts as they may desire, to represent 
it at this conferende. In this connec- | 
tion I am pleased to inform Your Ex- 
cellency that the United States will 
be represented at the said conference 
by the Secretary of State and the Hon- 
orable Charles Evans Hughes. 

“(Signed) Frank B. Kellogg.” 





Company Formed in India 
To Encourage Aeronautics 


The Eastern Airways Ltd., has been 
registered as a joint Company in Bom- 
bay, India, by B. M. Atriya, owner of 
the Eastern Commercial Company, ac- 
cording to a report from Trade Com- 
missioner E. G. Sabine, Bombay, made 
public June 20 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The report states that the company’s 
capital is 5,000,000 rupees (about $2,- 
000,000), divided into 500,000 shares of 
about $4 each. 

The objects are to run air services in 
India, to train Indians in aeronautics, to 
act as insurance and aircraft agents and 
to build airplanes, and generally en- 
courage and develop civil aviation in In- 
dia. It is reported that the company, has 
sent a young Indian to Germany. for 
training at the Junker’s plant. 


Suffrage Given Women 
In Brazilian State 


The right to vote in Brazil has been 
obtained by the women of the State of 
Rio Grande do Norte, according to a re- 
port received recently by the Department 
of State from the American Ambassador 
at Rio de Janeiro, Edwin V. Morgan, who 
says it is not unlikely that other States 
will follow the example set by Rio 
Grande do Norte, 


; mendations 


signed to him by the Secretary of the 
Navy.” 

Up to the present time the Secretary 
of the Navy has not more clearly defined 
the duties of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronautics than they are 
already defined in the Act of Congress. It 
is desirable that such duties be more 
definitely stated and defined in the light 
of the experience which has been gained 
in the practical operation of the Navy 
Department since the enactment of the 
legislation of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronautics, in aeronautical 
matters, may be utilized to the fullest 
advantage of the service as a whole. 

The usual course with reference to 
such of the matters hereafter enumerated 
as require action by the Secretary of 
the Navy will be a review thereof by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics, either before they are pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Navy for 
action, or before action by him: 

_(a) All requisitions for aircraft and 
aircraft engines, and all noncompetitive 
requisitions for aeronautical material 
under the Army Air Corps of July 2, 
1926, 

(b) All awards of contracts for air- 
craft and aircraft engines. 

(c) Plans for, and results of, all im- 
portant research programs in aeronau- 
ties, including research upon aircraft 
ordnance material, aircraft radio mate- 
rial, ete. 

_(d) Orders or precepts for submis- 
sion to the General Board or to the 
Joint or Aeronautical Board of questions 
especially connected with aeronautics. 

(e) Proceedings, opinions and recom- 
of courts of inquiry and 
boards of investigation inquiring into 
aviation accidents after action has been 


| had thereon by the Bureau of Naviga- 


tion and the Judge Advocate General. 

_ (f) Precept and personnel for spe- 
cial courts of inquiry or boards of in- 
vestigation to be convened by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to deal with aero- 
nautical problems, and proceedings, opin- 
ions, and recommendations of such courts 
or boards. 

_ (g) Changes of policy relative to the 
issuance of flight orders or to aeronau- 
tical personnel. 

In accordance with the foregoing, it 
will be the regular practice of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to discuss with the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics the policies and plans of 
the Navy Department with reference 
to maneuvers having special bearing 
upon the use of aviation, the develop- 
ment and operation of aeronautical ma- 
terial, and the allocation and develop- 
ment of air units, and the appointment 
of Commanders, Aircraft Squadrons, and 
Commanding Officers of Naval Air Sta- 
tions and of Aircraft Carriers, as these 
matters come before him from time to 
time for action. 


United States to Join 
In Pan-Pacific Congress 


An invitation to take part in the 

Fourth Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress to be held in Batavia, East Indies, 
in May 1929, has, been received by the 
United States, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of War June 
20, which follows in full text: 
_ The Minister of the Netherlands has 
invited the United States to lend its co- 
operation by encouraging scientific cir- 
cles to take an active part in the Fourth 
Pan American Science Congress: to be 
held at Batavia, Netherlands, East In- 
dies, in May, 1929. The War Depart- 
ment has forwarded the invitation to 
send delegates to the Governor Gen- 
eral of the hilippine Islands for ap- 
propriate action. 


Auction of Fur-Seal 


Skins Brings $381,623 


A total of $381,623.50 was realized 
from the public auction at St. Louis in 
May of 9,985 fur-seal skins taken on 
Pribilof Islands for the Government ac- 
count, according to a report by the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The auc- 
tion also included 728 blue and 30 white 
fox skins, which brought $46,096. 


Delegates Selected 
To International 
Parliamentary Meet 


Sixteen Representatives anc 
Senators Plan to Attend 
Conference in Berlin 
In August. 


Approximately 16 members of the two 
houses of Congress plan to attend the 
26th Interparliamentary Union Confer 
ence, to be held at Berlin, August 23-28 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), Oklahoma, an 
nounced orally June 21. These members 
according to a list compiled by Arthur 
D. Call, of. Washington, D. C., Secretag ' 
of the American Peace Union, in charge 
of the arrangements, are as follows: 

Senators Barkley (Dem.), Kentucky; 
Harrison (Dem.), Mississippi; Edge 
(Rep.), of New Jersey; Robinson (Dem.), 
Arkansas, the minority leader of the 
Senate; Thomas (Dem.), Oklahoma. 


Representatives Burton (Rep.), of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs; Porter (Rep.), 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
Temple (Rep.), of Washington, Pa.; 
La Guardia (Rep.), of New York City; 
Roy G. Fitzgerald (Rep.), of Dayton, 
Ohio; Linthicum (Dem.), of Baltimore,# 
Md.; Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind; 
Howard (Dem.), of Columbus, Neb.,;} 
Montague (Dem.), of Richmond, Va.;j 
Bloom (Dem.), of New York City, now§ 
abroad. 

Congress at its last session enacted} 
Public Law No. 597 appropriating} 
$10,000 for the expenses of the American 
group. The full text of this law follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House j 
of Representatives of the United tSates 
of America in Congress assembled, ‘That } 
in order to assist in meeting the annual 
expenses of the American group of the 
Interparliamentary Union for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1928, there is 
hereby appropriated the sum of $10,009.) 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, | 
such appropriation to be disbursed on} 
vouchers to be approved by the president jj 
and the executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can group. d 

“Approved, May 29, 1928.” " 

The American delegates have been } 
furnished with the agenda of the coming jj 
conference. The agenda includes dis- | 
cussions of migration problems, and q 
declarations of the rights and duties of jf 
States and other matters. 4 


War Medal Awarded 
To Mrs. W. J. Bryan! 


Decoration Approved to/ 
Widow of Former Secre- 
tary of State. 


iJ 

Mrs. Mary B. Bryan, widow of Wil- | 
liam Jennings Bryan, will receive a Span- | 
ish War Service Medal, according to an {J 
announcement by the Department of | 
War, June 19, which follows in full text: § 

The Secretary of War has_ approved | 
the request of Mrs. Mary B. Bryan, § 
widow of William Jennings Bryan, for- 
mer Secretary of State, for the issuanr@, } 
to her of a Spanish War Service medal, 
to which her husband was entitled by 
reason of his service as colonel in, the § 
Third Regiment of Nebraska Volunteer 
Infantry. | 

Colonel Bryan served from July 13, § 
1898 to December 12, 1898 when 
he was honorably discharged at the J 
time his regiment was mustered out 
of the service. Colonel Bryan died } 
on July 26, 1925, and was interred in § 
Arlington National Cemetery. The medal 
will be sent to Mrs. Bryan at her home 
in Hollywood, California. 

The Spanish War Service Medal is of 
bronze, 1% inches in diameter. On the § 
obverse is a sheathed Roman sword 
hanging on a tablet on which is inscribed 
“For service in the Spanish War.” The | 
tablet is surrounded by a wreath. On the | 
reverse is the coat of arms of the United 4 
States, with a scroll below, both sur- 
rounded by a wreath displaying the in- | 
signia of the Infantry, Artillery and | 
Cavalry. The medal is suspended by a | 
silk ribbon of green, with a band of yel- 
low near each edge. 
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Silk Manufactures 
Exported by France 


To America Increase 


Value of Imported Commod- 
ities During 1927 Reported 
To Have Gained Five 
Per Cent. 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
signs the fabrics, and regulates their 
sale. It is also a center where silk stuffs 
are ‘finished’ before being dispatched to 
their various destinations. 

Outside the Lyon district, ribbons and 

assementerie are manufactured at St. 
Mtienne, breids and plaitings at St. 
Chemond, muslins at Tarare, silk_hosiery 
at Troyes, furnishing fabrics at Roubaix 
and Tourcoing and lace at Calais and 
Caudry. There are also in the northern 
area important firms engaged in the 
weaving of dress materials of a mixture 
of wool and silk. 

The ribbon trade is represented in St. 
Etienne and the immediate district by 
about 200 manufacturers. This industry 
finds employment normally for 80,000 
people, male and female, of the Prov- 
inces of Loire and the Haute-Loire. The 
ribbon-making plant is very scattered, 
and the manufacture in great part is 
carried on in small workshops, often in 
rural districts, under the direction of a 
foreman who is usually the head of the 
family. Each little workshop is to some 
extent autonomous as regards its life 
and production and can be adapted and 
kept up to date cheaply by the workman 
himself, 

The result is an elastic method of 
production which brings into evidence 
and puts to the test the skill of the work- 
man as well as the ingenuity and good 
taste of the master. There follows an 
incessant output of novelties against 
which no foreign article can compete. 
In this, as in other French industries 
which depend principally on exports, the 
necessity of fighting in foreign markets 
against competitors producing a low- 
priced article compels the manufacturer 
to adopt ésthetic methods. . 

The production of silk cocoons in 
France during 1927 totaled 3,612,000 
kilos (kilo=2.2046 pounds), an increase 
of approximately 500,000 kilos over that 
of 1926. The average price of cocoons 
dropped from 30 francs per kilo in 1926 
to 22.66 francs in 1927, and the total 
value of the cocoon output in 1927 con- 
sequently aggregated only 85,000,000 
francs, as against slightly over 100,000,- 
000 francs in 1926. (The average ex- 
change value of the franc was $0.033 in 
1926 and $0.039 in 1927.) 

French imports of cocoons in 1927 
amounted to 216,500 kilos and exports to 
79,600, as compared with 212,500 and 86,- 
600 kilos, respectively, in 1926, accord- 
ing to the Bulletin des Soies et des 
Soierries de Lyon. Imports of raw silk 
totaled 5,161,500 kilos and exports 684,- 
100 kilos in 1927 as against 6,400,400 and 
372,000 kilos, respectively, in 1926. 


Allowance Unchanged 
In Steamship Claim 


Government Not Responsible 
For Error of Officer. 


Quoting from a decision of the Federal 
courts in the case of Whiteside versus 
the United States, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States has held that 
the. Federal Government is not respon- 
sible for an error committed by one of 
its officers in reporting the value of a 
cargo of goods lost by a steamship com- 
pany. 

Consequently, the Comptroller General 
refused to modify a settlement he had 
made in the claim of the Southern Steam- 
ship Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. In 
taking ‘this position, Mr. McCarl ex- 
plained that . officers and employes of 
the United States have limited authority 
only. 

This announcement has just been 
made by the General Accounting Office, 
in a letter addressed to the Southern 
Steamship Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which follows in full text: 

Gentlemen: There has been received 
your letter of May 8, 1928, your file 
355-108, Forth Worth No. 15-SB, in 
reference to settlement of this office No. 
0176246, dated March 23, 1928, where- 
by Mather & Company, general average 
adjusters, were allowed the sum of $1,- 

39.48 as a general average chargeable 
to the Government on account of the 
S. S. City of Forth Worth. You contend 
as operator of the vessel that an addi- 
tional allowance of $162.57 should be 
made, 

As Mather & Company was advised 
in letter dated January 26, 1928, from 
the Finance Officer, U. S. Army, the 
actual value of the Government cargo 
was $59,597.55 less a shortage of $247.50, 
or $59,350.05 instead of $70,374.65, as 
appears to have been erroneously re- 
ported by some officer or employe of the 
War Department. The allowance of 
$1,039.43 in the settlement of March 23, 
1928, was based on a value of the Gov- 
ernment’s éargo of $59,350.05 instead of 
$70,374.65, less $247.50, or $70,127.15 as 
claimed. You claim that the latter valu- 
ation should be used because the gen- 
eral average adjuster had used same in 
apportioning and collecting contributions 
from other shippers; that the general 
average adjustment has been made; and 
same cannot be opened for readjustment. 

It is unfortunate that an error should 
have been made in reporting the valua- 
tion of the Government’s cargo to the 
general average adjuster for the purpose 
of apportioning the contributions. How- 
ever, officers and employees of the 
United States have limited authority 
only. Floyd’s Acceptances, 7 Wall. 666. 

It is elemental that all persons dealing 
with public officers are chargeable with 
notice of their limited authority. The 
United States cannot be made liable ,in 
general average for a contribution in 
excess of its pro rata share based on the 
actual value of the Government’s cargo 
because of error of an officer or em- 
ployee of the Government in reporting 
the valuation. See Whiteside v. United 
States, 93 U. S. 247, 257, where it was 
said that: 

“Individual as well as courts must take 
notice of the extent of authority con- 
ferred by law upon a person acting in an 
official capacity, and the rule applies in 
such a case that ignorance of the law 
furnishes no excuse for any mistake or 
wrongful act.”’ 

The War Department apprised the 
general average adjuster in the aforesaid 
letter of January 26, 1928, as to the 
correct value of the Government’s cargo 
and the settlement of this office dated 
March 23, 1928, was made accordingly. 

aid settlement must be, and is, sus- 
§ ‘tained. 
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Government Aid for Reclamation 


Projects Is C alled Need of Europe 


Dr. Schildknecht Tells Meeting of Agricultural Engi- 
neers of Farm Problems on Continent. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


are not only small in area but are at the 
same time of most unusual shape. 
Because of the fact that there are no 
existing farm roads, the farmers are 
compelled to cross the property of others 
in order to reach their own land. Such 
rights to pass do enormous damage to 
the crops and do not help to establish 
friendly relations between the different 
families ina village. That these bound- 
aries are difficult to keep up and often 
create divergence in opinion is evident. 


New Arrangement of Property 
Holdings Is Established 


These conditions can only be over- 
come by a fundamental change in the 
property holdings. This work is at pres- 
ent an important field for the European 
agricultural engineers. All old property 
lines are being abolished and a com- 
pletely new arrangement of property 
holdings established. To make this _pos- 
sible, laws have been passed which al- 
low a majority of the property owners 
to compel the others to join in the 
movement. As a first step in this re- 
parcelling the old property is surveyed, 
estimated, and the. share of each farmer 
determined. The estimation itself is 
done by a special official committee, ac- 
cording to skillful scientific methods 
which treat all impartially, Land need- 
ing any iind of reclamation is brought 
up to its full producing value, so that 
only good land will be distributed later. 
Streams are regulated, canals built, and 
underdrainage systems established, or 
the land fitted for irrigation. At the 
same time a network of roads is built, 
so that asa rule every piece of property 
may be reached by two roads. — 

In reparcelling the land it is intended 
that each farmer shall receive the same 
value in land and at the same time ap- 
proximately the same surface area. In 
order to diminish the number of lots, an 
effort is always made to buy up the 
very small tracts. Then the effort is 
naturally made in the redistribution to 
give each farmer a single parcel only. 
This ideal is very difficult to attain. Such 
work is very effective and makes farm- 
ing more profitable by permitting the 
use of machinery. The best possible 
proof of the necessity for these property 
changes is the fact that farmers in such 
reparcelled areas never wish to return 
to the old conditions after they have 
tried out their new farms for a couple of 
years. Naturally the new laws restrict 
the subdivisions of farms in order to 
prevent the cutting up of the newly 
established larger _ tracts. : 

In connection with the aforementioned 
property improvements, efforts have been 
made to create new settlements. If the 
farmers live in villages even a property 
of some size which is far away from the 
home of the farmer can not be farmed 
easily. This same thing is found with 
big reclamation areas where no _ houses 
exist. As long as the land is not settled 
the reclamation is not made effective. 
Therefore, in Europe, new settlements 
are established between villages and in 
large reclaimed areas. These_ settle- 
ments are designed to be model farms, 
and embody the most up-to-date techni- 
cal features. Due to the effectively con- 
centrated property holdings farm ma- 
chinery can be used to a large extent. 
These settlements in Europe are built in 
most cases by government aid and mainly 
from the standpoint of internal policy 
are considered to be of public interest. 
To avoid any speculation with such 
buildings, limitations are established 
governing their sale. ;, ; 

From the reclamation standpoint drain- 
age plays the most important role in 
Europe.’ Large areas of this continent 
are swamp land and many marshes are 
found along the different coasts. Drain- 
age is accomplished in most cases by 
tile. The average high price of land 
does not permit the use of open ditches 
except perhaps in peat land. In Europe 
the tile lines are laid much closer and 
also much deeper than in America. The 
drain distances which are common for 
loam and clay range according to ¢li- 
mate and farming conditions between 20 
and 60 feet with an average depth of 4 
to 5 feet. Only in sandy soils of alluvial 
character are drains spaced as_ wide as 
100 feet. Practice has shown that with 
drains spaced too far apart insufficient 
drainage results which is really the case 
with many drainage areas of the United 
States. Poor drainage is worse than no 
drainage at all because large sums in 
labor, seed, and fertilizers are wasted. 
Due to the fact that a tile drainage sys- 
tem has a long life, the European agri- 
cultural engineer has the opinion that 
higher costs for sufficient drainage pay 
well in the long run. 

Contrary to United States practice, in 
Europe the connection of surface drain- 
age with underdrainage systems by the 
use of surface inlets is carefully 
avoided. Most systems where surface 
inlests are used have been put out of 
commission by clogging in a relatively 
short tine. There is at present in Eu- 
rope a movement away from the so- 
called systematic drainage, that is, sys- 
tems of parallel drains with more or less 
constant spacing. It has been shown 
that in alluvial valleys the ground wa- 
ter sometimes flows along  chamnels 
which can be drained with a_ few tile 
lines, The aim in this so-called channel 
drainage is to find these underground 
water courses with the divining-rod to 
lead them away with tiles. This method, 
although not fully dependable, has given 
many good results. 


Mole Drainage Gains 
Prestige in Europe 


Another drainage practice which is 
extending is mole drainage. Introduced 
from England where it was used in the 
last century it has now been used in 
Holland, Germany and some eastern 
countries of the European continent. 
Mole drainage is not so much used for 
real ground water darinage to lower a 
high ground water level in the soil as 
for the purpose of coagulation or air 
drainage to improve the structure of 
dense, heavy soils and make them more 
suitable for plant growth. For this 
purpose, in Bohemia for instance, tile 
drainage has been used with great suc- 
cess in soils which never were too wet. 
The structure improvement was eVl- 
denced by an increased yield of sugar 
beets. The construction of mole plows 
in Europe has been improved greatly in 
recent years. Because mole drainage is 
much cheaper than tile drainage it 
seems to have a great future in Europe. 

Pumping plants for drainage are very 
common in Europe. In many valleys the 
streams are higher than the surrounding 
land and the drainage of these areas is 
possible only by artificial lifting of the 
water, Extensive areas of marsh lands 
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have been reclaimed. By leveeing along 
the coast, large areas previously covered 
by water are'now splendid farm lands, 
as will be the case with the Zuider Zee 
improvement in Holland. , 
Irrigation in the dry. areas follows 
much the same lines as in the United 
States. The methods of applying water 
are mainly furrow and border irrigation. 
In addition to this a very interesting irri- 
gation practice along new lines fas de- 
veloped, namely, overhead sprinkling. In 
many European countries water for irri- 
gation purposés has become very. scarce. 
The water of the streams is held under 
old navigation rights and when an in- 
crease in irrigation was. desired only 
small quantities of water were available 
in spite of the fact that it has been 
proved that water is more valuable for 
agriculture than for navigation. For 
this weason the irrigation engineer was 
confronted with the problem of irrigat- 
ing the largest possible area of land with 
the least water. That the usual furrow 
and border method could not be consid- 


ered is clear without further explanation. | 


Especially in more sandy soils a large 
percentage of the irrigation water perco- 
lates into the deeper layers of the soil. 


Permanent Spray Plants 


Installed in Truck Gardens 

A radical development of spray irriga- 
tion resulted and e¢he European plants 
for overhead sprinkling are very differ- 
ent from those obtained in the American 
market, Permanent systems can not be 
built economically for the average de- 
mand in agriculture because the cost per 
acre is too great. Therefore in Europe 
permanent spray plants are installed only 
in truck gardens. The plants for the 
larger areas are so constructed that with 
a minimum cost for equipment a large 
surface can be irrigated by a system of 
rotation. By ingenious couplings which 
allow connections to be made quickly, the 
pipe lines can be moved easily and with 
a small loss of time. To keep the fric- 
tion loss and pumping costs as small as 
possible, pipes from 2 to 8 inches in di- 
ameter are used. Since the pipe units 
for so-called “rain wings” which are the 
final distribution pipes, have to be moved 
frequently they are made out of strong 
light-weight metal. Special stationary 
ox revolving nozzles, which work under 
a pressure of frym 20 to 50 pounds, cover 
a given area with a considerable quantity 
of water in a short time without seri- 
ously clogging the soil. The quantity 
can be so regulated that it will be re- 
tained within the root zone, thus avoid- 
ing percolation loss. The crop increase 
with overhead sprinkling has been found 
to be considerablly greater in Europe 
than with any other irrigation method. 
Since the movable spray equipment costs 
only about one-half as much per acre as 
a permanent one, irrigation by overhead 
sprinkling has been found to be economi- 
eal, not only in the dry but also in the 
semi-humid section. It is used exten- 
sively in the northern and eastern parts 
of Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. To determine the limits 
of economical irrigation, so-called 
drought maps have been made which 
show probable number of months when 
the rainfall is not sufficient for success- 
ful farming. 


Many other agricultural engineering 
problems will probably be solved by 
means of spray irrigation. The sewage 
disposal of small villages and towns in 
agricultural areas needs very costly 
structures, As a result of this there is 
at present an active movement toward 
the utilization by spray irrigation of this 
sewage which is valuable as fertilizer. 
Already a few such plants have been 
constructed and results are very prom- 
ising. Spray irrigation of sewage does 
not possess any of the disadvantages of 
the old method of broad irrigation. Even 
industrial sewage is used in this way for 
agriculture. Overhead sprinkling may 
bring a change in the method of distrib- 
uting fertilizers because small quantities 
may thus be uniformly distributed over 
the fields. Washing of. the salts out of 
the root zone is therefore not possible. 
Furthermore chemical sprays for con- 
trolling plant diseases may be easily dis- 
tributed by such equipment. An interest- 
ing feature of the European overhead 
Spray equipment is that it is also de- 
signed for fire fighting. With such an 
outfit a pipe line capable of carrying a 
considerable quantity of water’ under 
igh pressure from the nearest possible 
pump location to the fire can be quickly 
Set up. 


Agricultural Problems 


Ira Alps Are Interesting 

Very interesting are the agricultural 
engineering problems in the Alps. In 
the mountain valleys of France, Italy, 
Switzerland and Austria, there lives a 
Tural population which farms under 
very unfavorable conditions, They have 
Some cattle and plant some grain, po- 
tatoes, and other vegetables for their 
own use, but their principal business 
is dairying. Milk, butter, and cheese pro- 
duction furnishes their income. Because 
these mountain valleys are relatively in- 
accessible the transportation of the 
products is not easy. In addition to this 
the dwellings of these mountain farm- 
ers are very primitive. Therefore it is 
not surprising that in this day of a 
higher standard of living many have 
left their places and sought better 
omes. Whole valleys have thus been 
nearly depopulated. Many farmers 
moved to town or emigrated to foreign 
countries, including the United States. 
The governments tried hard to prevent 
this, and subsidies were given to keep 
the farmers on their farms. Agricul- 
tural engineering works have proved 
the greatest aid in doing this. The moun- 
tain valleys have been opened by mod- 
ern roads, and in many cases cableways 
have been constructed to facilitate the 
transportation of milk and other dairy 
products. Mountain pastures are cleared 
of brush and weeds and the many 
stones removed. Wet places are drained 
by open ditches or tile lines. If neces- 
sary, inexpensive irrigation systems are 
constructed. For the people’ better 
houses are erected and stables for their 
cattle; also buildings for butter and 
cheese manufacturing. The European 
agricultural engineer has here done a 
useful and important work, and the 
mountain farmers for the most part 
now remain on their farms. 


In nearly all European countries the 
agricultural engineering is done by the 
governments. Private enterprises are not 
so frequent. The projects are designed 
by the official bureaus which have super- 
vision of the project during and after 
construction. 

Educational institutions for agricul- 
tural engineering are numerous in Eu- 





Federal Supervision 
Is Extended. to 31 


Cotton Warehouses | 


Operation Under Govern: | 
ment License Said to Be 
Considered of Business 
Value to Companies. 


Announcement that 31 cotton ware- 
houses with a combined capacity of 
854,000 bales of cotton were licensed 
during the past month under terms of 
the Federal Warehouse Act, was made 
by the Warehouse Division of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on June 20. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Thirty-one large cotton warehouses in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- | 
ana and Texas were licensed during the 
past month under the Federal Warehouse 
Act. These warehouses have a combined 
storage capacity of 854,000 bales. The 
licenses, effective June 1, were issued to 
the Federal Compress and Warehouse | 
Company of Memphis and two other | 
companies controlled by the same man- | 
agement. 

Prior to the issuance of these licenses 
the three companies had 29 warehouses, 
with a combined capacity of 627,700 
bales of cotton, operating under 
Warehouse Act. The combined capacities 
of the 60 warehouses now operated under 


j Federal supervision total 1,481,700 bales. | 
licensed 


Among the larger houses 
June 1 is one at Blytheville, Ark., having 
95,000 ‘bales capacity; another at Little 
Rock, Ark., with 80,000 bales; one at 
Ft. Smith, Ark., with 25,000 bales; an- 
other at West Memphis, Ark., with 60,000 
bales; one at Dyersburg, Tenn., with 33,- 
000 bales, and three plants at Memphis 
with an aggregate capacity of 280,000 
bales. One of the plants at Memphis 
alone has 200,000 bales capacity perhaps 
the largest cotton warehouse in the 
country. 

The Federal Compress and Warehouse 
Company and its predecessor companies 
had a number of their warehouses li- 
censed since 1921, but not all. The plac- 
ing of all their plants under Federal 
supervision at this time, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture, appears to in- 
dicate they have found operating under 
the law to be of business value to them. 





rope. In fact, most agricultural colleges 
have a school for agricultural engineers. 
The most important difference between 
European and American institutions is 
that farm machinery is not considered to 
come under agricultural, but under me- 
chanical engineering. : 

Research work in agricultural engi- 
neering is not yet so well organized as 
in the United States. Most of the in- 
vestigations are made by the professors 
in the agricultural engineering colleges. 
Scientific service for the practice is very 
poor in many countries. 

Reclamation is considered in Europe as 
a question of public interest. All Euro- 
pean countries import large quantities 
of agricultural products a part of which 
they might grow themselves. Besides 
that steady drift of workers from agri- 
culture to industry can be observed, This 
only serves to make the question of un- 
employment more serious, and to be a 
real menace to the countries concerned. 
For this reason different governments are 
striving to keep the agricultural popu- 
lation at least at its present size. This 
is attempted by sudsidy, mainly in agri- 
cultural engineering, by which means the 
productive farming area is increased and 
new settlements established. The smaller 
neutral countries in Europe learned by 
experience during the World War that it 
is valuable for the whole population to 
have every spot reclaimed. For in- 
stance during the war Switzerland was 
cut off from the world and would have 
starved had it not since 1693 been stead- 
ily increasing the farming area by a 
wise reclamation policy. 


Reclamation in Europe 


Left to Governments 

The whole history of European recla- 
mation clearly proves that, without Gov- 
ernment aid, reclamation does not take 
place even when it is needed. Effort was 
always made to interest private capital 
in reclamation but this effort has failed 
almost completely., The reason for this 
is not reclamation has been found to be 
uneconomical. If in a country more land 
is needed for agriculture, reclamation al- 
ways pays. This has been proved in 
Europe by many careful inyestigations. 
To obtain private money for reclamation 
the farmers had to pay high interest. 
Besides that the money could be ob- 
tained for a few years only. This led 
to a very unsound policy. In reclama- 
tion works a long time investment is ab- 
solutely necessary. In addition to that 
only small profits can be obtained in 
the first years. If interest rates were 
high and the farmers had to pay back 
the money too soon, they went bank- 
rupt. This often happened in Europe 
and tended only to make it more nearly 
impossible to get” money from private 
sources. In reclamation no speculation 
is possible if the work is to be established 
upon a sound basis. Therefore in Eu- 
rope the capitalists prefer to invest their 
money in industry where they have the 
possibility of receiving large returns 
within a short period. Another reason 
why reclamation is an unfavorable means 
for speculation is the fact that such 
works may furnish the whole population 
with advantages which ought to be paid 
by the governments. Very often in Eu- 
rope the drainage of whole valleys has 
been undertaken, not only to improve the 
land agriculturally but also from the 
hygienic standpoint, as the previous con- 
ditions had been the cause of constant 
diseases among the populace. From such 
improvements nobody can make a profit 
in money. 

Because no reclamation work was be- 
ing done, although. badly needed, the 
different governments were compelled to 
support and finance agricultural engi- 
neering works themselves. This is done 
in different ways. The governments 
make long time loans at low interest 
rate, although this practice meets objec- 
tion from the banking institutions. In 
other cases to avoid that objection the 
countries pay a part of the interest on 
private money and guarantee the loans. 
In other cases a large part of the con- 
struction cost is simply paid by the gov- 
ernment so that the farmers in Switzer- 
land, for example, may pay as little as 
15 per cent of the costs. 

This policy of the European govern- 
ments has helped agriculture to a con- 
siderable extent and as a result valuable 
agricultural engineering works have been 
built which the different nations view | 
with pride. Public opinion considers that 
this public money has been wisely ex- | 
pended and favors the continuation of | 
the policy. 
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Committee of Senate Sus pends Hearin gs 
On Practices of Civil Service Commission 


| Sone 
| Violations Are Charged of Law Limiting Positions to Be 


Held by Members of Same Family. 


The Senate Committee on Civil Service, 
investigating appointments, dismissals 
and apportionment of Federal employes 
among the various States, held an hour’s 
executive session,: heard two witnesses 
and adjourned June 20, subject to call by 
The Committee member- 


Senators Brookhart (Rep.), Iowa, and 
George (Dem.), Georgia, was supple- 
mented at the executive session by Sen- 
ator Dale (Rep.), Vermont, the chair- 
man, but dwindled to a single Senator, 
Mr. Brookhart, at the close of the ses- 
sion. 

Commissioner George R. Wales, of the 
Civil Service Commission, and other rep- 
resentatives of the ‘Commission were 
present during the executive session, 
Subsequently, Senator Brookhart an- 
nounced the Committee had decided to 
infor- 
mation which had been suggested pre- 


| viously as important for the Commit- 


tee’s use in its investigation. 

When this data from the Commission’s 
was first suggested, it was 
pointed out in the testimony that it’s 
compilation would take a great deal of 
time because of the inadequacy of the 
file card system, appropriation for a 


been sought unsuccessfully by the Com- 


| mission, 


Miss Mary E. Henanghan, former 
school teacher, who with her sister, was 
dismissed from the Treasury although, 
she said, she had no trouble with any of 
her superiors or supervisors, resumed 
her testimony. She took exception to 
some provisions of executive orders as 
in conflict with law, Senator Brookhart 
suggested that the Committee has or- 
dered compilation of the Jaws, executive 
orders, for its information later on. 

Miss Henanghan stated that there 
were cases of more members of the same 
family among Federal employes than the 
law permits. Senator Brookhart sug- 
gested that she furnish a list of such 
violations of the law. Herbert E. Mor- 
gan, representing the Commission, stated 
that the Commission promptly investi- 
gates all cases of alleged violations of 
the law in that respect. He pointed out 
the distinction between members of a 
family residing together and brothers, 





Tests Made in Carrying 
Horses by Motor Truck 


Experiments in the carrying of horses 
by auto truck are being undertaken by 
the Department of War, according to an 
announcement by that Department of 
June 20, which follows in full text: 

The continuation by the War Dep<\t- 
ment of experiments in transportation of 
horses by motor has resulted in the is- 
suance of instructions to The Quarter- 
master General to conduct tests on the 
carrying of six horses in a truck. These 
experiments are to be differeyt from the 
ones conducte dso far in that the horses 
are to stand facing fore and aft and 
three abreast to facilitate loading and 
to maintain better balance against the 
sway incident to movement. Heretofore 
as many as six horses have been loaded 
in a truck but they have been faced 
alternately to the sides of the truck. 
The ordinary Army trucks now in use are 
believed to be of too short a wheel base to 
permit transportation of more than three 
horses facing to the front and rear. If 
Army trucks of sufficient wheel base and 
body length are not available, the Quar- 
termaster General will consider the use 
of a commercial vehicle specially de- 
signed for this purpose. 


Patents Granted 
To Women Increase 


Study Is Completed of Patent 
Office Records for Ten Years. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
portation, 378 for supplies for use in 
industry, agriculture, commerce, and the 
home, 227 in medical, surgical, and den- 
tal equipment, 211 in amusement, 129 in 
safety and sanitation, and the remainder 
scattered through such fields as mining 
and smelting equipment and materials, 
trade, steam laundry equipment, and 
ordnance and firearms and ammunition. 
Even fishermen were nine inventions to 
the good as a result of women who had 
pondered the ways of the elusive trout 
in a mountain stream. 

The individual inventions themselves 
showed many trivial ideas, of course, as 
any patent record would show, but the 
proportion of such socially valuable prod- 
ucts as a new internal combustion en- 
gine or a block signal system were well 
to the fore. One farm. woman who had 
originated a device for distributing fer- 
tilizer gave her reason for the invention 
as “Yankee laziness—I didn’t like bend- 
ing my back so much.” But it is inter- 
esting to remember that this same 
Yankee laziness has been behind most 
of the improvements in comfort and effi- 
ciency that have enriched and simplified 
living in the United States. 


The Women’s Bureau recommends in 
its report that more attention be given 
by those in positions of authority to the 
opening up of facilities for women in- 
ventors, and that effort be made to de- 
crease the difficulties in the way of mar- 
keting these inventions. 

“The Nation will be rewarded,” the 
bureau says, “by the increased measure 
of inventive service from women of cre- 
ative abilities; and capable women will 
find constantly enlarging opportunities 
in this branch of the field of creative 
labor.” 


Cheaper Woolen Fabrics 
Appear on British Market 


British manufacturers of low priced 
woolen cloths are said to be somewhat 
concerned over the increased popularity 
of flannels in the home trade, according 
to a report by the Vice Consul at Lon- 
don, GeorgesL. Fleming, the full text of 
which was made public on June 20 by 
the Department of Commerce as follows: 

In the piece goods trade, the brown 
patterns which have been popular for 
the past two years are being replaced 
owing to the large quantity of cheap 
brown fabrics which have appeared on 
the market. In the fine worsted trade 
shadow stripes in quiet blue shades and 
grey worsteds with a silk pin stripe’are 
said to be the most favored for next 
year. The manufacturers of lower priced 
woolen cloths are said to be somewhat 
concerned over the increased popularity 


' of flannel in the home trade. 


for instance, or others, not of the same 
household, or under the same roof. He 
said a family, within the meaning of the 
law on the subject, means those living 
together, with a community interest, “at 
the same fireside.’ Miss Henanghan 
said that the law might be evaded by.the 
giving’ of different addresses. 

Senator Brookhart said the Commit- 
tee’s information is that there has been 
a net reduction of 60,000 employes in 
Washington city alone since the close of 
the World War. a 

Senator Brookhart said the trouble 
with the present situation is that the 
Civil Service Commission has nothing to 
do with reinstatements. 


“Let all the different boards go and | 


have one place for an employe to ap- 
peal” suggested Miss Henanghan. “I 
think the Civil Service Commission is 
the fairest of all. The Civil 
Commission says it examines and certi- 
fies but is not responsible for the con- 
ditions of the apportionment.” 


Commission Lacks 


Power in Reinstatements 

Mr. Morgen, for the Commission, 
said that the Commission has tried in 
every way to keep up the apportion- 
ment but that many things causing 
disparity in apportionment, beyond the 
control of the Commission, had arisen, 
growing out of the World War, such for 
instance, as veterans’ preference. He 
told how the Government in wartime, 
for the purpose of winning the war, 
had to relax the civil service rules and 
of the conditions that have followed 
the war and efforts to clear the situa- 
tion. 

Miss Henanghan said that while in 
some cases six months’ temporary ser- 
vice had resulted in abosolute appoint- 
ments, it had not ocurred in her case. 
She said that after her removal she had 
appealed to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and had received a list of Govern- 
ment offices from the Commission where 
she could go and ask for a position. She 
said she did not feel like going to places 
“seeking a job” when she was entitled 
to reinstatement under the apportion- 


ment laws, with a record of civil service | 


examination for the position in the 


Treasury she had held. 


“You claim that the Civil Service Com- | 


mission should reinstate you?” asked 
Sen. Brookhart. 


“Whoever is responsible for letting me | 


out should do so,” she replied. 
“That was not the Civil Service Com- 
mission” the Senator said. 


Change Suggested 
In Appeal Procedure 


“The whole trouble is,’ Senator Brook- 
hart suggested, “that there is no board 
of appeal where there is a final authority 
in such matters. You ought to have 
the right to make such appeal. I think 
that has been made clear to the entire 
Committee.” 

The witness said that it was a waste 
of time and energy and of the taxpayers’ 
money to have to go to these classifica- 
tion boards and talk to them about her 
reinstatement. 

Senator Brookhart said he would like 
Specific suggestions as to how the board 
should be constituted. He suggested as 
his own view that there should be a 
board of review that would do justice 
and act promptly in such matters and 
added that the Committee is convinced 
as to that need. 

Miss Nannie Lee King, once employed 
at Camp Knox, Ky., in which vicinity she 


Said she was born, told of being ap- | 


pointed in 1919 to a $150-a-month posi- 
tion. She said this was a permanent po- 
sition but she only received $100 a month, 
another appointee getting the $150 sal- 
ary instead. She told how she had pro- 
tested to various officials after she had 
been discharged at Camp Knox in 1920. 
She said there were conflicting state- 
ments as to the reasons for her discharge 
and that although her Congressman was 
advised there were charges against her, 
the Department would not show her the 
charges and that later she was assured 
she was not charged with either mis- 
conduct or inefficiency. 


She told of mandamus proceedings in | 


the courts which failed to secure her 
relief and accused the Secretary of War 


and the then Assistant District Attorney | 


at Washington of making “false state- 
ments” in the case. 

Senator Brookhart said that the Com- 
mittee purposed asking for time when 
Congress reassembles. 


Leading Banks 
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Service | 
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Rate of Segregation 
(Of Feeble-Minded in 


New Jersey Lower 


| Patients in Four Institutions 
Number 2,490, or 7.8, as 
Against 8.2 in 1926 
Per 100,000. 


There were. 2,490 patients in institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded and epileptics 
in New Jersey on January 1, 1928, ac- 
cording to a report made public June 20 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
fuli text of the report follows. 

The Department of Commerce makes 
the following announcement for the 
State of New Jersey concerning results 
of the 1927 census of feeble-minded and 
epileptics, covering the New Lisbon and 
Woodbine Colonies for Feeble-minded 
Males, the Vineland Institution for Fee- 
| ble-minded and the State Village for 
Epileptics at Skillman. 

These four institutions had a total of 
291 first admissions during the year 
1927, as compared with 300 in 1926, and 
277 in 1922. 





Rate of Admission Lower. 

These first admissions represent pa- 
tients received during the year, who had 
not previously been under treatment in 
any institution for feeble-minded and 

' epileptics. Such newly admitted patients 
afford the best available measure of the 
number of new cases which are brought 
under institutional care during the year. 

There was a decrease in New Jersey 
from 1926 to 1927 in the ratio of first 
admissions, as shown by the fact that 
the first admissions in 1927 numbered 
7.8 per 100,000 of popylation, as com- 
pared with 8.2 per 100,000 for 1926. 

The extent to which provision has been 
made for the State institutional care of 
feeble-minded and epileptics is perhaps 
best indicated by the number of patients 
in the institutions on a given date. The 
number of patients present in the four 
New Jersey State institutions for feeble- 
minded and epileptic on January 1, 1928 
was 2,490, as compared with 1,668 on 
January 1, 1922. 

Ratio Steadily Upward. 

This increase was much greater rela- 
tively than the increase in the population 
of the State from 1922 to 1928, since on 
January 1, 1928, there were 65.7 patients 
inder care to 100,000 of the general popu- 
lation, as compared with 50.3 patients per 
100,000 on January 1, 1922. The num- 
ber of patients under care, and the ratio 
of such patients per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation, have increased steadily from 1922 
to 1928. 

The large growth in the number of 
feeble-minded under State care in New 
Jersey is largely. explained by an in- 
crease in the State’s institutional facili- 
ties. For example, the two State colonies 
for feeble-minded males were both es- 
tablished between 1910 and 1922. 

Of the first admissions in New Jer- 
sey during the year 1927, 139 were males, 
and 152 were females; and of the patients 
present on January 1, 1928, 994 were 
males, and 1,496 were females. 

These figures are based on reports fur- 
nished by the institutions, through the 
cooperation of the State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. The figures 
for 1927 and 1928 are preliminary and 
subject to correction. 





Mexicali Opens Airport 
And Club Buys Airplane 


A flying field ha recently been 
| opened at Mexicali, Mexico, and a flying 
| club has been formed which has pur- 
chased an American passenger plane, it 
was reported by the Consul at Mexicali, 
Frank Bohr, in a statement made public 
June 20 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


The report states that at Tijuana a 
flying fieli was established near the Hot 
Springs resort and the airplane manu- 
facturing company which was _ incorpo- 
rated last November at ‘that place, has 
completed its first plane. 

This plane, equipped with a German 
| motor and American propeller, has been 
flown from Tijuana to Mexicali by the 
Mexican pilot, Captain Luis Farrell, and 
it is proposed in the near future, to un- 
dertake the flight from Mexicali to 
Mexico City, making stops at Empalme 
| and Guadalajara. 

A second plane is being made by the 
same company for delivery to the Mexi- 
t can Government. 





and Exporters 


RADIOGRAMS 


Big business demands fast action. So 
leading banks, importers and exporters 
use Radiograms “Via RCA.” 

Radiograms go direct to twenty-three 
countries, entirely without relay. They 
offer the most direct means of com- 


Radiograms 
go direct to: 
RELGIUM, 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 
NORWAY, 
POLAND, 
PORTUGAL, 
SWEDEN, 
TURKEY, 
LIBERIA, 


The Near 
RCA or 

office; 
Orient at any 


‘Via RCA 


File Radiograms to Europe, 
South America, 

East 
Postal 
to Hawaii 


ern Union office; or phone for 
an RCA messenger. 


—Why? 


of the other 
accuracy — and 


to most 
Speed, 


munication 
countries. 
more ; 
The modern communication service of 
Radiograms is growing in popularity 
and use daily. Mark your messages 


ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, 
COLOMBIA, 
DUTCH GUIANA, 
PORTO RICO, 

ST. MARTIN, 
VENEZUELA, 
HAWAII, 
JAPAN, 

THE PHILIPPINES, 
THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES, 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


Africa and 

at any 
Telegraph 
and The 
RCA or West- 


Radio Corporation of America 
RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY: 


64 Broad Street. 
126 Franklin Street 
25 East Lith St...Algonquin 
264 Fifth Ave..Madison Sq. 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, 


- Hanover 
. Walker 


1811 
4891 
7050 
6780 


100 West Monroe Street 
109 Congress Street.... 2 oeees 
WASHINGTON, 1112 Connecticut Ave....... 


19 Spruce Street...Beekman. 8220 
120 Cedar Street....Rector 0404 
19 W, 44th St..Murray Ii 4996 
1824 Broadway....Columbus 4311 
Dearborn 1921 
... Liberty 8864 
Main 7400 
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State Laws 


Corporations 


Corporation Presumed to Have Knowledge 
Of Waiver Executed by Its Secretary 


shown by the fact that at organization of Tax Matters Included 


Ac 


quiescence in Acts 
Also Is Determined 


Deficiency Held Not to Be 
Barred by Statute of 
Limitations. 


PrReMIFR PACKING CoMPANY V. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 10192. Boarp oF Tax 
APPEALS. 

The chief question involved in this pro- 
eceding was whether the statute of lim- 
itations had barred the assessment of a 
deficiency since there had been a waiver 
signed by the secretary of the taxpayer 
corporation. If the waiver were found 
to have been binding, the assessment was 
proper, and the Board ruled on the ev- 
idence that the corporation must be pre- 
sumed to have had knowledge of the 
waiver, and therefore, its acquiescence 
was to be presumed particularly since 
the secretary was handling the adjust- 
ment of certain taxes for the corpora- 
tion. 

Another question was whether the tax- 
ing officials had authority to compute 
a deficiency for a particular month when 
that month was part of a fiscal year for 


which the corporation had filed a return. | 


The Board refused to permit the separa- 
tion of a fiscal year as thus made. 

Ralph W. Smith and Claude I. Parker, 
for the taxpayer; A. H. Fast, for the 
Commissioner. 

Following is the full 
opinion: 

Trussell: 
signed by 
and W. V. Ambrose, who were owners of 
300 of the 360 outstanding shares of 
stock of the Premier Packing Corpora- 
tion at the time that company ceased to 
do business on March 1, 1918, and were 
its last duly elected and qualified direc- 
tors. They made their appeal for the 
corporation as such stockholders. The 
deficiency in question is one of the corpo- 
ration. 

By the petition it is alleged that the 
corporation was never formally dissolved 
and no trustees were ever appointed to 
wind up its affairs for which reason the 
petition .is filed by the majority stock- 
holders at the time it ceased business 
and “voluntarily forfeited its corporate 
charter.” 

To this respondent filed a special plea 
in bar and answer, raising by the plea 
the question of the right of stockholders 
to appeal from a deficiency determined 
against the corporation. The plea was 
considered on the hearing and permission 
asked and granted to amend the petition 
to show the appeal as filed for petitioner 
by its last directors as trustees for the 
stockholders and creditors under Section 
400 of the California Civil Code. 

Section 400 of the Civil Code of Cali- 
fornia provides that in case of the disso- 
Jution of a corporation its directors or 
managers become trustees for its credi- 
tors and stockholders to wind up its af- 
fairs. 

Section 1227 and 1228 of the California 
Code of Civil Procedure provide for a 
dissolution of a domestic corporation by 
decree of the Superior Court of the 
county of its residence, upon application 
of the corporation and a showing that 
dissolution has been approved by holders 
of two-thirds of its capital stock and 
that all of its debts have been satisfied. 


Corporate Rights Suspended 


For Failure to Pay Tax 

The record in this proceeding shows 
that there has been no dissolution of the 
petitioner corporation asked or decreed 
and that it is still in existence, but its 
corporate rights, privileges and powers 
have been since-March 1, 1919, suspended 
under an act of the Legislature of the 
State of California, approved May 19, 
1915, for failure to pay its State License 
Tax, and that under this act the privilege 
of dissolution is denied it while under 
suspension. In view of the fact that pe- 
tioner is not a dissolved corporation, Sec- 
tion 400 of the California Code does not 
apply, and petitioner’s directors and 
managers are not trustees thereunder. 

However, it is shown that the appeal is 
from a final determination of a deficiency 
against the corporation and the petition 
is filed by all members of its Board of 
Directors and that these also include the 
general officers of the corporation who 
as individuals are holders of two-thirds 
of the capital stock. Under these condi- 


text of the 


The petition in this case is 


tions, for the purposes of the appeal, we : 


consider the corporation as before the 
Board and the petition as sufficient for a 
review by us of the deficiency. 

By the proof introduced at the hearing 


it is shown that the taxpayer, a Cali- | 


fornia corporation, has operated success- 
fully for several years subsequent to its 
organization in 1914 and that during 
January, 1918, several promotors of a 
new company, the International Packing 
Corporation, organized for the purpose 
of consolidating the assets and business 
of several tuna fish packing companies, 
purchased all of its stock from its then 
owners for the sum of $100,000, appre- 
ciated its net asset account on its books 
by the sum of $32,338.91 and caused it 
to transfer all its assets, including good- 
will, to the new corporation for 1,250 
shares of the stock of that company. A 
certificate for 1,250 shares of stock was 
issued to the taxpayer by the new corpo- 
ration on February 9, 1918, and this was 
immediately transferred and reissued the 
same day to the stockholders of peti- 
tioner in the proportion of their stock- 
holdings to its total stock issued. 

The respondent has computed a total 
profit accruing to petitioner, in this 
transfer of all of its assets, of $36,860.08, 
and upon this profit has determined the 
deficiency in income and profits tax here 
involved of $18,364.70. This profit is 
arrived at by computing the net cost of 
the conveyed assets at $88,139.92 and 
eonsidering the 1,250 shares of stock re- 
ceived in exchange as worth its par value 


} of $125,000. 


Section 202(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918 provides: 
- en property is exchanged for 


' other property, the property received in 
_ exchange shall for the purpose of deter- 


“Mining gain or loss be treated as the 
equivalent of cash to the amount of its 


| fair market value, if any .. .” 


até 


es tends that such fair market value is 


“om the sale of assets for stock, as de- 
tailed, as the stock in question had no 
3 market value in excess of the cost 
: the property conveyed. Respondent 


R. D. Steele, Will E. Keller | 


Petitioner insists that no profit accrued | 


the new corporation a considerable 
amount of stock was issued to the organ- 
izers for cash at par. 

The mere fact of one or more sales of 
stock at a given figure does not in itself 
prove that to be its fair market value. 
The circumstances in connection with 
such sales must be considered and if they 
be shown to have been made under pecu- 
liar conditions indicating some inducing 
cause other than the mutual desire of 
seller and buyer to make on the one hand 
an advantageous disposal, and on the 
other a wise purchase, they can not be 
considered as determining a fair market 
value for the stock. In Walter v. Duffy, 
287 Fed. 41, the question presented was 
the fair market value of a stock at March 
1, 1913, various sales having been shown 
shortly before and after that date. In 
holding that those particular sales did 
not prove a market and consequently 
could not be considered as establishing a 
fair market value the court said: 


Particular Sales Held 


Not to Prove Market Value 
“Now, what is the market price? What 
is the fair market price of the statute? 
We say ‘fair,’ since every word used by 
Congress must be given due effect in the 
construction of this widely applicable 
statute, for obviously, while a stock 
might be bought and sold—and so mar- 
keted—and might thus be said to evi- 
dence some market price, yet it is obvious 
that Congress by the addition of the 
words ‘fair market price’ certainly meant 
that not only must the market price be 
ascertained by sales, but that sales so 
made, the circumstances under which 
they were made, the subject-matter of 
the sales, all the attendant circumstances, 
were to be considered to determine 
whether such sales served to evidence not 
alone a market sale, but the fair price 
which Congress said should be the statu- 
tory start or base from which subsequent 
‘gain derived’ should be determined. 
“We start then, with the fact that we 
| are here dealing with the existence of a 
| market, and a market price evidenced by 
sales in such market; so that our first 
and basis inquiry is whether there ac- 
tually was a market for the sale of this 
insurance stock. Now, market implies 
the existence of supply and demand, for 
without the existence of either factor no 
market value is shown. Standing alone, 
offers to sell, with no takers, or offers to 
buy, with no sellers, show no such con- 
curring willing action of buyer and seller 
as involved where a market is made by 
| buyers and sellers who by their respec- 
| tive sales and purchases make a market 
price which the law takes as evidence of 
value. Now, in the case before us, we 
have a situation where we think the 
existence of a fair determinative, evi- 
dential market for this particular stock 
did not exist. That the stock of the com- 
pany was not traded in generally is clear. 
| The mutualization in progress, the lim- 
ited holdings of the stock, its acquisition 
from time to time by those who bought 
with a view to holding and awaiting the 
action of the mutualization, commercially 
were all factors of unusual character, 
and made the valuation different from a 
market created by buyers willing to buy 
and sellers willing to sell, and where of- 
fers to sell challenge the attention of 
buyers, and offers to buy challenge the 
attention of sellers.” 
In the case of Phillips v. United States, 
12 Fed. (2d) 598, the court in following 
the rule laid down in Walter v. Duffy, 
supra, held that various sales of stock 
made on a stock exchange under peculiar 
conditions were not proof of fair market 
value. In this case the court said: 
| _ “The stock sales made from time to 
time are to be considered together with 
the nature and extent of the sales and 
the circumstances under which they are 
made; hence forced sales or sales of 
small lots, may often be no real indica- 
tion of the value.” 
The proof in the case before us shows 
that the new corporation purchased the 
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“Henderson Tire and Rubber Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 11953. 

1. Additional Salary:—Where 
the president of a corporation was 
overpaid or overdrew his salary 
account $1,400 during the taxa- 
ble period, and after the 
close of the taxable period this 
overpayment was cancelled, the 
deduction is not allowable for the 
taxable period. 

_ 2. Claim for additional deprecia- 
tion and increased invested capital 
determined. 

3. Cost of Goods:—Where re- 
spondent in the determination of 
the deficiency allowed a sum rep- 
resenting cost of goods as a deduc- 
tion and by affirmative plea- avers 
error in so doing the burden is 
upon him to prove the allowance 
to have been in error. 


Luton Mining Company, Inc. v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 13680. 

1. Valuations. Value of lease- 
hold for invested capital purposes 
as of the date of transfer to the 
corporation determined. 

2. Invested Capital. Section 331 
of the 1918 Act does not apply 
where an individual after March 
3, 1917, obtains a leasehold and 
transfers it to a newly organized 
corporation and after the transfer 
is the owner of only 20 per cent 
of the corporation’s stock. 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 13294. 

This proceeding is controlled by 
the principle set forth in J. S. Mc- 
Donnell v. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 
685. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





Foster and Parkes Company v. Com- | 


In Official Duties 


Separation of Fiscal Year for 
Computations Is Not 
Allowed. 


assets of four companies and that in 
the case of three of these the cost of the 
assets was considerably appreciated 
prior to transfer. For these assets the 
new corporation issued its stock except 
that in one case, that of the Pacific Tuna 
Canning Co., $51,000 in cash was paid in 
addition to the stock issued. The new 
company disposed of 2,120 shares of 
stock at par, 1875 of these being to its 
promoters, and the balance of 305 shares 
to outsiders. It is these sales of stock 
which repondent contends prove the fair 
market value of the stock to have been 
its par value. 

On examining the circumstances of 
these sales of stock we do not find those 
conditions to exist which under the deci- 
sion in Walter v. Duffy, supra, are held 
essential to a determination of. fair 
market value. It is shown that this stock 
was not listed on an exchange nor sold 


in response to a demand. Approximately : 


85 per cent of it was sold to the pro- 
moters and these sales appear to have 
been induced by other considerations 
than the value of the stock. Many of 
these parties were by the purchase of the 
stock securing in addition something of 
very considerable value. The largest 
block of stock, 944 shares, was sold to a 
Mr. Haussels, whom it was agreed would 
be president of the company at a consid- 
erable salary. This party testified that 
he realized that he was paying a pre- 
mium for the stock but the inducement 
for him to invest approximately $100,000 
at par was that he would get a salary 
which would in itself be a good dividend 
on more than the investment. 


Promoters Paid Salaries 


By New Corporation 

Others of the promoters were to be 
salaried officers of the corporation. Mr. 
who purchased 200 shares, was made 
Ward, who purchased 200 shares, was 
made assistant secretary. Mr. Ambrose, 
who purchaed 165 shares, was the former 
president of the Premier Packing Co., 
and was made general manager of the 
new company. Mr. Steele, who purchased 
90 shares, was made secretary. Mr. Van 
Landingham, who purchased 72 shares, 
was a fish broker, and it was agreed 
that he should have the general sales 
agency for the corporation. 

The outsiders who purchased stock are 
shown by the record to have been per- 
sonal friends or business associates of 
these promoters who bought small blocks 
of stock on their inducement without 
personal knowledge of its value. 

There are no resales of the stock 
shown after organization. It was never 
listed on an exchange. One instance tes- 
tified to by Mr. Ambrose throws some 
light on conditions and indicates the ab- 
sence of a market for the stock. This 
party stated that following the organiza- 
tion he attempted to dispose of part of 
his stock, as he was pressed for funds, 
and the broker to whom he applied finally 
found a purchaser at $80 a share, which 
would have netted him $75 after payment 
of the commission asked. A necessity to 
pay a brokerage commission of approxi- 
mately 6 per cent does not indicgte a 
market for the stock but a condition 
necessitating the development of an indi- 
vidual purchaser. See Walter v. Duffy, 
supra. 

There is evidence that a year and a 
hal fafter organization, on a refinancing 
of the corporation, an issue of preferred 
and common stock was placed through 
brokers at par, but it is not thought that 
this can be considered as determining a 
fair market value of par for the original 
stock issued, at the time of organization 
of the company, as it was at a later date 
and we are not advised of the character 
and conditions of the new stock. 

We can not find under the proof that a 
fair market value is shown for the stock 
of the new company, issued on organiza- 
tion, by the original subscriptions there- 
for at par, and accordingly must consider 
the actual intrinsic value of the stock as 
determined by the asset values which it 
represented. See Wallis Tractor Co., 3 
B T. A. 981. Four companies turned in 
their assets for stock. In the case of 
three of these the costs of the assets 
were increased for purposes of the 
transaction. Certain additional stock 
was sold for $212,000 cash at par and 
$51,000 of this amount was paid to one 
of these companies as a consideration 
for its assets in addition to the stock 
issued to it. 

It will thus be seen that the new cor- 
poration received assets and cash against 
which its stock was issued as follows: 

Book Assets: From Petitioner, $92,- 
661.09; Tuna Canning Co., $104,861.76; 
San Pedro Packing Co., $107,820.14; 
Pioneer Co., $30,000.00. Total, $335,- 
342.99. 

Cash: Promoters, $181,500; outsiders, 
$30,500. Total, $212,000. Less cash paid 
Pacific Co., $51,000. 

Par value stock issued, $601,000; ex- 
cess of stock over asset value, $104,- 
657.01. Book value of stock per share, 
$82.58. 

The testimony in the record as to the 
actual value of the stock of the new cor- 
poration at the time of the organization 
and transfer was that Wiley V. Ambrose, 
who was the president of petitioner and 
became general manager of the new cor- 
poration, and who was active in the 
organization of that company. This wit- 
ness testified that he valued the assets 
taken over by the new corporation and 
considered the actual value of the stock 
of that corporation at the time of the 
transaction to be around $75 per share. 


Intrinsic Value of Steck 
Held to Be Less Than Par 


Under these circumstances we can not 
consider that the stock had an intrinsic 
value equal to its par value. The indica- 
tion is that its intrinsic value is less than 
par and in the light of all the facts, our 
conclusion is that the value of the stock 
issued for assets of the Premier Packing 
Co. was not in excess of the cost of the 
assets tranferred and that no gain ac- 
crued from the sale. 

In respect to petitioner’s defense that 
assessment and collection of any defi- 
ciency is barred by the statute of limita- 
tions it is contended that an unlimited 
waiver signed by R. D. Steele in October, 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standare 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DEDUcTIONS: War Profits: Excess Profits: Effect of Merchant Marine 

Act: 1918 Act.—The effect of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 is given 
to those who comply with its terms an additional deduction in computing net 
income subject to war profits and excess profits taxes and, therefore, the 
amount of the excess and war profits taxes which may be taken as a credit in 
computing net income subject to income tax is the amount of profits tax 
which is imposed upon the net income after allowing the deduction from in- 
come permitted by the Merchant Marine Act (Sec. 23), and not the amount of 
profits tax which would have been payable had there been no such deduction. 
Atlantic and Caribbean Steam Navigation Co. v. Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. 
III). 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1040, Col. 6, Volume 


LMITATION: Waiver: Authority To Sign: 1918 Act.—Where a waiver was 

executed by the secretary of a corporation of which he was also a director 
such a waiver was binding since it was in connection with the adjustment of 
tax matters being handled for the corporation by him and these facts are 
sufficient to raise the presumption of knowledge and also consequence, of ac- 


quiescence on the part of the corporation. 


sioner of Iniernal Revenue. 
7040, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


Premier Packing Co., v. Commis- 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


TAX PERIOD: Deficiency: Computations For One Month: 1918 Act.— 

Where a taxpayer corporation returned its income on a fiscal year basis 
and made a proper return for a particular year, the taxing officials were without 
power to compute a deficiency for one month when that month was within a 
fiscal year for which a return had been filed. Premier Pac ing Co., v. Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue. 
1040, Col. 1 (Volume III) 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of 


Internal Revenue, 


Commissioner of 


State Taxation Laws 


Digest of Revenue Act Relating to Inheritances 


Classification of beneficiaries for tax- 
ing purposes: A. Husband, wife, lineal 
issue or ancestor of decedent, adopted or 
mutually acknowledged child or lineal 
issue of such child. B. Brother or sister 
of decedent or their descendants, wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter 
o fa decedent. C. Brother or sister of 
father or mother of decedent or their 
descendants. D. All others. 

Exemptions: Purposes for which, and 
amounts to individual beneficiaries, al- 
lowed: Public, religious, charitable, or 
educational purposes within the State. 
Class A, widow of decedent, $15,000; 
others, $2,000. Class B, $500. Class C, 
$250. Class D, $100. 

Tax Rates: Primary: On amounts not 
exceeding $25,000; Class A, 2 per cent; 
Class B, 4 per cent; Class C, 5 per cent; 
Class D, 8 per cent. Secondary: On 
amounts between $25,000 and $50,000, 
2 times primary rates; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 times; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times; in excess of $500,000, 5 times pri- 
mary rates. 

Collection and distribution of tax, dis- 
counts allowed, and interest chargeable: 
By county treasurer for use of State less 
7% per cent retained by county. If paid 
within 1 year, 5 per cent discount al- 
lowed; if not paid within 18 months, in- 
terest at 10 per cent per annum charged 
except in case of unavoidable delay when 
6 per cent is charged. 


a EY 


| Inheritance Tax Imposed 
On Property Transfers 


A tax is imposed upon any transfer 
of property, real, personal or mixed, or 
any interest therein, or income there- 
from, in trust or otherwise, to any per- 
son, association or corporation, except 
county, town or municipal purposes, and 
corporations of the State organized under 
its laws or voluntary associations organ- 
ized solely for religious, charitable or 
educational purposes, which shall use the 
property so transferred exclusively for 
the purposes of their organization, with- 
in the State. 

The tax is upon the clear market value 
of the property at the rates prescribed 
above, but no such tax, however, shall 
exceed 15 per cent of the property trans- 
ferred to any beneficiary. The tax is 
imposed in the following cases: 





1922, as “former secretary” of the com- 
pany is void, as under the by-laws of the 
corporation the president alone -could 
execute such a document and then only 
by direction of the board of directors. 
It is insisted by respondent in his brief 
that the benefits secured by the waiver 
were accepted and enjoyed by the corpo- 
ration with the knowledge of the directors 
and that the corporation approved the 
authority of its secretary to execute the 
waiver by conferring and negotiating 

! with respondent through its officers, in 
respect to its tax liability, for several 
years, with knowledge that the waiver 
was being relied upon as a binding cor- 
porate agreement. 

The waiver in question is shown by 
the record to have been signed by one of 
the general officers of the corporation as 
an incident of the adjustment of its in- 
come tax matters. The facts are suffi- 
cient in our opinion to raise the presump- 
tion of knowledge, and consequently of 
acquiescence, on the part of the corpora- 
tion in his exercise of this authority, and 
this presumption is not rebutted merely 
by evidence that he lacked authority 
under the corporate laws to so act. See 
American Feature Film Co., 11 B. T. A. 
ye and Welz & Zerweck, Inc., 11 B. T. 


We also note that the deficiency as de- 
termined is stated in the deficiency letter 
as follows: 

“An audit of your income and profits 
tax returns for the month of. February, 
1918, has resulted in the deficiency in tax 
of $18,364.70 for that period as shown in 
the attached statement.” 

There is no indication in the record 
that petitioner filed a return for the 
month of February, 1918, and that is not 
a taxable period. It is shown that it 
made a regular return in June, 1919, for 
its fiscal year 1919, which included the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


In Force in Wisconsin in 1927 


As a part of the decennial census of wealth, public debt, and taxation 
the Bureau of the Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Taz- 
ation and Revenue, of which the latest report is for the year 1922 
investigation will not be made again in its entirety until 1932, but the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, announces that there have been so 
many requests for a revision of these tax laws that the Bureau has under- 
taken the preparation of digests of the laws relating to inheritance and in- 
come taxes in force in the various States in 1927. 
published as rapidly as they are released by the 
The first appeared in the issue of March 10. 


This 


These digests are being 
Bureau of the Census. 


1. When the transfer is by will or 
the intestate laws of the State, from a 
person dying seized or possessed of the 
property while a resident of this State. 

2. When the transfer is by will or in- 
testate laws of property within the State, 
or within its jurisdiction, and the de- 
cedent was a nonresident of the State at 
™ me Sd his death. 

s en the transfer is of propert 
made by a resident or by a aeumeabiene 
when such nonresident’s property is with- 
in the State or its jurisdiction, by deed, 
grant, bargain, sale or gift, made in eon- 
templation of the death of the grantor, 
vendor, or donor, or intended to take ef- 


fect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after such death. 


Every transfer by deed, grant, bargain, 
sale or gift, made within six years prior 
to the death of the grantor, vendor, or 
donor, of a material part of this estate, 
or in the nature of a final disposition or 
distribution thereof, and without an ade- 
quate valuable consideration, shall be 
construed to have been made in contem- 
plation of death within the meaning of 
the statute. 


4. When any person becomes entitled 
to property by any such transfer made 
before or after the passage of the act. 

5. When any person shall exercise a 
power of appointment, derived from dis- 
position of property made before or after 
the passage of the act, such appointment 
when made shall be deemed a transfer 
taxable in the same manner as though 
the property belonged to the donee of 
such power. 

_ 6 When any property is held in the 
joint names of two or more persons and 
on the death of one of such persons, the 
latter’s share shall be deemed trans- 
ferred, and shall be subject to taxation. 

7. Insurance payable upon the death 
of any person is deemed part of his 
estate and is taxable. 


Personal Property 
Of Decedent Exempt 


No tax is imposed upon any personal 
property of a resident decedent when 
such property is located without the 
State, and when the transfer of such 
property is subject to an inheritance or 
transfer tax in the State where located 
and which has actually been paid, pro- 
vided the laws of the State where such 
property is located allow a like exemp- 
tion in relation to such property left 
by a resident of that State and located 
in this State. 

Bequests for the care and maintenance 
of the cemetery or burial lot of the de- 
ceased or his family and bequests not 
to exceed $1,000 for the performance 
of religious services for or in behalf 
of the deceased or for or in behalf of 
any person named in his will is exempt 
from this tax. 

Property transferred to municipal 
corporations within the State for strictly 
county, town or municipal purposes, or 
to corporations of the State organized 
under its laws, solely for religious, 
charitable or educational purposes, 
which shall use the property so trans- 
ferred exclusively for the purposes of 
their organization, within the State and 
all property transferred to banks or 
trust companies of the State as trustees, 
in trust exclusively for public religious, 
charitable, educational or municipal 
purposes, in this State, and all property 
transferred to any corporation, organ- 
ization, association or foundation of the 
State, in trust, and for the direct fi- 
nancial benefit of any town, city, school 
district, village or county of the State, 
is exempt from the tax. , 

The tax which is and remains a lien 
upon the property transferred until 
paid, becomes due and payable at the 
time of transfer, and if paid within one 
year, a discount of 5 per cent is allowed; 
if not paid within 18 months from the 
accruing thereof, interest is charged 
and collected at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum from the time of accrual 
unless because of unavoidable delay, an 
extension has been allowed in which 
case 6 per cent is charged. 

Collection is made by the county 
treasurer who remits the amount col- 
lected to the State treasurer for the use 
of the State less 7% per cent of such 
amount which is retained for the use of 
the county. 
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Merchant Marine Act of 1920 Gives 
Additional Tax Deduction Is Ruling 


Where Net Income Is Not Sufficient to Résult in Any Tax, 


~ 


ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN STEAM NAvI- 
GATION COMPANY V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. Docket No. 
131159. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 


This proceeding involved a construc- 
tion of the effect of Section 23 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 on the 
computation of income, and was submit- 
ted on a stipulation after the pleading. 
The board ruled that the amount of the 
excess profits and war profits which may 
be taken as a credit in computing net in- 
come subject to income tax is the amount 
of profits tax which is imposed on the 
net income after allowing the deductions 
from income permitted by the Merchant 
Marine Act. 


Cornelius Beekman, for the taxpayer; 
T. M. Mather, for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 


Petitioner is a Delaware corporation 
with an office at 82 Wall Street, New 
York City. The business of the peti- 
tioner is the operation of steamships be- 
tween New York, Porto Rico and for- 
eign ports. The petitioner duly filed its 
income and profits-tax return for the 
year 1920, which showed a net income of 
$393,103.26 and an excess-profits tax of 
$58,824.78. Under the authority of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920, the pe- 
titioner set aside in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the United 
States Shipping Board the sum of $58,- 
824.73 for the construction of a new ves- 
sel, which sum represented the amount 
of the excess-profits tax that would have 
been payable by the petitioner for the 
year 1920 without the benefit of section 
23 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury issued 
his certificate to the Shipping Board as 
provided in said Act. The petitioner’s 
income and profits-tax return for the 
year 1920 showed the profits tax imposed 
by the Revenue Act, the deduction of an 
equivalent amount which represented 
the special fund set aside under the au- 
thority of the said Merchant Marine Act, 
and in computing the income tax of the 
petitioner the profits taxes imposed by 
the Revenue Act were also taken as a 
deduction. 


Sum Is Set Aside 
For Ship Construction 


The petitioner duly filed its income 
and profits-tax return for the year 1921, 
which showed a net income of $153,169.83 
and an excess-profits tax of $6,555.84. 
Under the authority of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 the petitioner set 
aside in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of the United States Ship- 
ping Board the sum of $6,555.84 for the 
construction of a new vessel, which sum 
represented the amount of the excess 
profits tax that would have been payable 
by the petitioner for the year 1921 with- 
out the benefit of section 23 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury issued his certif- 
icate to the Shipping Board as provided 
in said Act. The petitioner’s income and 
profits-tax return for the year 1921 
showed the profits tax imposed by the 
Revenue Act, the deduction of an equiva- 
lent amount which represented the 
special fund set aside under the au- 
thority of the said Merchant Marine Act, 
and in computing the income tax of the 
petitioner the profits taxes imposed by 
the Revenue Act were also taken as a 
deduction. 

A desk audit of the petitioner’s income 
and profits-tax returns for the years 
1920 and 1921 was made by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the 
purpose of reviewing the deductions 
claimed and made by the petitioner un- 
der the Merchant Marine Act for the 
two years in question and for no other 
purpose. In connection with said audit 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
allowed the amount claimed and deducted 
in the petitioner’s return for each year 
as a deduction for the purpose of as- 
certaining the petitioner’s net income 
subject to war profits and excess-profits 
taxes imposed by the Revenue Act, but 
disallowed the amount thereof as a de- 
duction in the computation of the pe- 
titioner’s income tax. The grounds 
stated by the Commissioner for disallow- 
ing the excess-profits taxes as a deduc- 


' tion in the computation of the income 


tax were: 

(a) That in allowing the petitioner to 
deduct the amount set aside as aforesaid 
from its excess profits tax the petitioner 
had thereby been allowed the full benefit 
of section 23 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, and : 

(b) That since no imposition of war 
profits and excess-profits taxes did in fact 
occur acredit against total net income of 
the “equivalent of war profits and excess 
profits taxes that would have been pay- 
able” could not be allowed. 


Text of Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 was 
approved June 5th, 1920, and section 23 
of such Act reads as follows: 

“That the owner of a vessel doc- 
umented under the laws of the United 
States and operzted in foreign trade 
shall, for each of the ten taxable years 
while so operated, beginning with the 
first taxable year ending after the en- 
actment of this Act, be allowed as a 
deduction for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing his net income subject to the war 
profits and excess profits taxes imposed 
by Title III of the Revenue Act of 1918 
an amount equivalent to the net earn- 
ings of such vessel during such taxable 
year, determined in accordance with 
rules and regulations to be made by the 
board; Provided, that such owner shall 
not be entitled to such deduction unless 
during such taxable year he invested, or 
set aside under rules and regulations to 
be made by the board in a trust fund for 
investment, in the building in a shipyard 
in the United States of new vessels of 
a type and kind approved by the board, 
an amount, to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and: certified 
by him to the board, equivalent to the 
war profits and excess profits taxes that 
would have been payable by such owner 
on ,account of the net earnings of such 
vessels but for the deduction allowed un- 
der the provisions of this section: Pro- 
vided further, That at least two-thirds 
of the cest of any vessel constructed 
under this paragraph shall be paid for 
out of the ordinary funds or capital of 
the person having such vessel con- 
structed. 

“That during the period of ten years 
from the enactment of this Act any per- 


Board Holds No Credit Can Be Claimed. 


son a citizen of the United States who 
may sell a vessel documented under the 
laws of the United States and built prior 
to January 1, 1914, shall be exempt from 


all income taxes that would be payable 
upon any of the proceeds of such sale 
under Title I, Title II, and Title III of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 if the entir@ 
proceeds thereof shall be invested in*the 
building of new ships in American ship- 
yards, such ships to be documented un- 
der the laws of the United States and 
to be of a type approved by the board.” 


Petitioner Operated 
Fleet of Five Vessels 


Petitioner owned and operated during 
each of the years 1920 and 1921- five 
steamships named “Philadelphia,” “Car- 
acas,” “Zulia,” “Maracaibo,” and “Mer- 
ida.” Commissioner’s original allowance 
for depreciation on these vessels for the 
year 1920 was $23,076 and for the year 
1921 was $75,136.72. Commissioner ad- 
mits that he erred in refusing to allow 
adequate depreciation on such vessels for 
the years in question and that petitioner 
is entitled to deduct as depreciation on 
such vessels $99,222.39 for the year 1920 
and $99,222.39 for the year 1921. After 
deducting such depreciation, petitioner’s 
net income for the years 1920 and 1921 
is reduced to $316,956.87 and $129,084.16, 
respectively. 

Opinion by Phillips: Section 230 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 provides: 

“That * * * there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid for each taxable year 
upon the net income of every corpora- 
tion a tax at the following rates: (1) 
For the calendar year 1918, 12 pera 
centum of the amount of the net income 
in excess of the credits provided in sec- 
tion 236; and (2) For each calendar year 
thereafter, 10 per centum of such excess 
amount.” 


Section 236 provides: “That for the 
purpose only of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 230 there shall be allowed the fol- 
lowing credits: * * * The amount of any 
taxes imposed by Title III for the same 
taxable year.” 


The provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1921 are similar to those of the 1918 
Act. It is the contention of the peti-, 
tioner that taxes of $58,824.73 were im- 
posed upon it for 1920 by Title III of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 and that, in 
computing net income subject to income 
tax, it is entitled to a credit of that 
amount. The respondent has denied such 
credit upon the ground that no tax was 
imposed upon petitioner under Title III, 
since the petitioner took advantage of 
the provisions of section 23 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, which is set forth in 
the stipulation of the parties and in- 
corporated in the findings of fact. 


Misapprehension Indicated 
In Effect of Marine Act 


It is conceded that the petitioner com- 
plied with the provisions of that Acti 
The wording of the stipulation, however, 
indicates a misapprehension of the effect 
of the Merchant Marine Act. That Act 
does not provide that the amount set 
aside shall be a deduction or credit 
against the profits tax otherwise due, 
as the stipulation would appear to in- 
dicate was the belief of those who 
drafted it; it provides that if the terms 
of the statute are met the owner of the 
vessel “shall * * * be allowed as a de- 
duction for the purpose of ascertaining 
his net income subject to the war profits 
and excess profits taxes imposed by Title 
Ill * * * an amount equivalent to the 
earnings of such vessel during such tax- 
able year.” The effect is not to exempt 
the owner of the vessel from profits tax, 
or to provide a credit to be applied in 
reduction of the tax otherwise due. The 
statute provides for a deduction in com- 
puting the income subject to tax, to be 
granted upon compliance with the terms 
of the statute. The petitioner complied 
with the statute, became entitled to 
claim this deduction from its income, it 
was allowed, and the taxable income was 
thereby reduced to the point where no 
profits taxes became due. 

The claim of the petitioner and the 
argument in the brief filed by his counsel 
rest upon the theory that the Revenue 
Act of 1918 imposes a profits tax and 
that the Merchant Marine Act allows a 
deduction against such tax of an amount 
equivalent to such tax; that under the 
Revenue Act the tax liability continues 
but that under the Merchant Marine Act 
the remedy for enforcing payment is 
voluntarily surrendered. We can see 
nothing to justify any such theory. The 
two Acts must be read together. Having 
complied with the conditions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, which was effective 
before any tax for 1920 became due un- 
der the Revenue Act, petitioner became 
entitled to a certain additional deduction 
in computing its net income subject to 
tax under Title III. The Revenue Act 
imposed a tax only upon net income, and 
the net income of petitioner could not 
have been properly computed without 
taking the deduction which the Merchant 
Marine Act provided should be allowed 
under the Revenue Act. The tax imposed 
was to be computed upon this net in- 
come, not upon what the income would 
have been had the Revenue Act stood 
alone, or had the petitioner not taken 
the necessary steps to entitle it to this 
additional deduction. The result in this 
case is that there was rot sufficient net 
income subject to profits tax to result in 
the imposition of any tax and conse- 
quently in computing net income subject 
to income tax there was no credit to be 
claimed on the ground tat a profits tax 
was imposed on petitioner by the Reve- 
nue Act. The decision of the respondent 
upon this point is sustained. 

The parties entered + 9» a stipulation 
with respect to depreciation which will 
require a recomputation of the de- 
ficiency. 

Reviewed by the board. 

Decision will be entercd under Rule 50. 

June 14, 1928. 
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Agriculture 


ices of Most Farm Products Decline 


While Trend in Store Goods Is Upward 


‘eekly Market Report Indicates Buying Power of Farm- 
er’s Dollar Is Not Equal to Spring Rise. 


le buying power of the farmer’s dol- | 
; not equal to the best of the spring 
while many store goods have gone 
hrd and the trend in farm products 
been downward, according to the 
ly market review issued by the Bu- 
of Agriculture Economics, Depart- 
| @f Agricultvre. Wheat continues 
rd a’ lower trend, while cotton has 
d little either way, states the re- 
which follows in full text: 
ices did not change very much the 
three weeks of June, excepting the 
ne in grain and feeds and the usual 
mer slump in the vegetable lines. 
on, wool, cattle, hogs, butter, cheese, 
and poultry have moved but little 
by way. Buying power of the farm- 
dollar is not equal to the best of the 
hg rise, many of the recent price 
ges being downward in farm prod- 
and upward in various lines of store 
is. Crop prospects continue fair to 


heat still tends slightly downward. 
k was only slightly lower than a 
xk ago. The first cars of new wheat 
ved at Wichita, Kans., and Ft. Worth, 
|, about the middle of the mcnth. This 
lat was of good quality. One of the 
at Ft. Worth graded No. 2 dark 
l winter, weighed 61.7 pounds, tested 
per cent protein with 14 per cent 
sture and sold at $1.65 per bushel 
s delivered Galveston. A more active 
and developed for wheat feeds, which 
sed some advance in mid-June prices 
In the low point of last week. The 
and for other feeds was not urgent 
prices were not changed materially. 
ay markets weakened slightly and 
c@ moved downward toward the new 
) basis. Pastures and meadows made 
erally good growth in most sections 
| of the Mississippi River, although 
er weather retarded growth in. the 
theast and Great Lakes regions. 
alfa markets were slightly lower, with 
st of the middle western markets on 
ew crop basis. Prairie hay continued 
iggy. 
les of Spot Cotton 
havier Than in 1927 


.verage spot cotton prices have con- 
ied amout mid-way between 20 and 
cents through the first three weeks 
June. Sales of spot cotton reported 
19 designated markets show slight 
ement, but are heavier than at this 
e in 1927. Exports for the week 
led June 15, amounted to 155,497 
les, compared with 135,792 for the cor- 
ponding week last season. 

Relatively high markets have tended 
draw cattle from more distant feed- 
and grazing areas, shipments coming 
m Montana and even California, but 
ipments from these districts were 


: market remains about the same. 





all and most of these cattle were 
rely feeders intended for further fin- 
ing. : 
strietly choice hogs were scarce, which 
@icd in a more pronounced discrimi- 
ion against medium grade kinds. , In 
mparison with a week earlier, prices 
Chicago showed a 15@20 cent gain 
the better kinds, while lower grades 
slined 5@15 cents, and in spots, more. 
ipping demand was unusually narrow, 
1 hogs scaling under 180 pounds con- 
ued to meet an indifferent demand. — 
Seasonal sharp declin’s occurred in 
» sheep and lamb trade at Chicago in 
d-June, under pressure of expanded 
‘eints and a week dressed market. 
ices on the better grades of fat lambs 
d yearlings dropped $2@2.25. Future 
mds in lamb prices will depend on the 
sssed market and supply figures, but 
ido interests are anticipating further 
asonal downturns. Whether or not 
oice lambs which are expected to be 
latively scarce in the near future will 
op below $16 is problematical, although 
me in trade maintain that $15.50 is 
t improbable as a low top before July 

Trade on feeding lambs has been 
sre or less undependable and the gen- 
al bearishness affected the trad in th: 
eder division. 


rade Is Reported Slow 


1 Eastern Wool Markets 


Tgade is reported slow in the great 
os wool markets. Fine original bag 
rritory% wools were most readily salable 
steady prices. Buyers’ hesitation has 
en due not to any accumulation of 
ocks on the Boston market, since sales 
ive kept up in line with receipts, but 


‘lans for Construction 
Of Bridges Approved 


uthorization Given for Struc- 
tures in Five States. 


Applications for the construction of 
‘idges over rivers in Illinois, New York, 
lorida, New Jersey and Virginia have 
xen approved by the Acting Secretary 
> War, F. Trubee Davison, according to 
1 announcement by the Department of 
Jar, June 20, which follows in full text: 

The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 
roved the following: Application made 
y gthe City of Chicago, Ill., for approval 
flans of a bridge to be constructed 
eross the South Branch of the Chicago 
iver at West Taylor Street, under au- 
1ority of State law. ; 

Application made by the Commis- 
ioner of Highways, Depa:tment of Pub- 
¢ Works, Albany, N. Y., for approval 
f plans of a bridge to be constructed 
cross the East Branch of the Delaware 
‘iver at Hancock, N. Y., under authority 
f State law. 

Application made by the State Road 
Jepartment of Florida for approvai. of 
lans of a bridge to be constructed across 
typress Creek, 1.5 miles northwest of 
‘ompano, Fila., under authority of State 
AW. 

Application made by the State High- 
ray Commission of New Jersey for ap- 
vroval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
tructed over the North Channel of Toms 
tiver in Toms River, N. J. 

Application made by the Richmond, 
‘redericksburg & Potomac Railroad Com- 
vany of Richmond, Va., for approval cf 
jlans for the construct‘on of a bridge 
cross Powells Creek, Va., about three- 
ights of a mile above the mouth of the 
reek. -The proposed structure will be 
ibout 100 feet downstre- 4 of the exist- 
nggvailroad bridge, which will be re- 
ne od after the completion of the new 
ridge. 


to the larger number of offerings of 
medium fleece wools from the Middle 
West. Ohio 56s strictly combing have 
been held firmly at 57@58 cents in the 
grease by most dealers, although a few 
have become available at 56 cents. 
Eastern dealers were reported to be ac- 
tive in New Mexico. The mohair market 
was quiet, reflecting mill conditions. 


Rainfall throughout a large portion of 
the butter producing area was quite 
beneficial to pastures which are reported 
much improved. Statistical position of 
Into 
storage movement is not keeping pace 
with last year. Cold storage report for 
the United States June 1, showed 16,020,- 
000 pounds on hand compared with 25,- 
404,000 pounds a year ago. Though hold- 
ings of butter in storage were reported 
larger than some anticipated, there was 
no change toward lower price levels ef- 
fected. Market continued unsettled. 


Receipts of cheese at Wisconsin ware- 
houses continue to fall below the mark 
a year ago. Storage holdings in United 
States on June 1 are reported about a 
million pounds heavier than on same date 
1927. Though trading at the distributing 
markets has been only moderate and 
some feeling expressed that prices are 
rather high, there is no apparent lack 
of confidence for the storage season. 

Egg receipts are slightly above cor- 
responding week last year, but less than 
last week. Cold storage holdings at four 
markets are around 300,000 cases less 
than last year. United States cold stor- 
age holdings of frozen poultry June 1 
were only 43,915,00 pounds, compared 
with 61,525,000 for the same date last 
year. 


Heavy Movement Noted 
In New Potatoes 


A feature of the produce market is the 
heavy movement of new potatoes. About 
6,500 cars were shipped during the week 
ending June 16, compared with 4,800 the 
week before and 5,600 during the corres- 
ponding period in 1927. Including ship- 
ments «f old stock, the total daily potato 
forwardings averaged nearly 1,100 cars. 
South Carolina has completed its heavi- 
est movement and decreased to 1,110 cars 
for the week. North Carolina took the 
lead with 2,600; Norfolk section of Vir- 
ginia shipped 400 and the Eastern Shore 
900 cars. Timely rains improved the crop 
prospects on the Eastern Shore. Ship- 
ments from Alabama continued active 
and totaled 680 cars. Old potatoes, too, 
were in heavy supply for June and sold 
below $1 per 100 pounds in some markets. 

Florida melon shipping points reported 


| lighter mid-June supplies and a stronger 


market; 24-pound melons were bringing 
$250 to $300 per carload and 380 to 32- 
pound stock ranged as high as $525. 
Peak movement of Imperial Valley canta- 
loupes apparently has been passed. 

The Arkansas tomato season becomes 
active. Prices were mostly lower. Both 
Yellow Bermudas and Crystal Wax 
onions have been bringing 75 cents per 
crate f. o. b. the Collin County district 
of Texas. Cash sales were made even 
lower. 

Georgia peach shipments increased to 
300 cars, North Carolina forwarded a few 
and California’s total was 65 cars. Move- 
ment of California plums and prunes and 
western cherries was heavy; so also were 
shipments of Alabama and South Caro- 
lina cucumbers. 


Government Building 


Scientifically Planned 


Problems of Space and Work 
Studied by Bureau of 
Efficiency. 


Arrangement of space, planning of 
flow of work, and scientific layout for 
one of new Government departmental 
buildings to be constructed under the 
Federal building centralization pro- 
gram, have been studied by the Bureau 
of Efficiency, it was announced June 20 
by the Chief Coordinator, Brig. Gen. H. 
C. Smither, in a communication to the 
heads of all departments and establish- 
ments. 

The full text of the bulletin follows: 

Members of the Bureau of Efficiency 
have recently assisted one of the large 
executive departments in studying the 
arrangement of space and planning the 
flow of work in one of the new build- 
ings to be erected on the triangle south 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. This study 
has developed a fund of information 
that ewill be of great value to any or- 
ganization for which new permanent 
quarters are being planned. 

The Bureau of Efficiency is prepared 
to render similar service to any of the 
Government departments or establish- 
ments who have before them extensive 
planning problems in connection with 
the new Federal building program. Such 
service may be secured through this 
office or by direct contact with the Chief 
of the Bureau of Efficiency. 

The various phases of the problems 
studied include: Calculations for normal 
growth, personnel, material; functional 
groupings; executive and administrative 
centers. 

Vertical disposition and flow of work; 
horizontal disposition and flow of work; 
serving the public; elevators; special 
equipment, chutes, hoists. 

Partitions; floorings; sound deadening; 
special space arrangements for execu- 
tives; special space arrangements for re- 
search workers; libraries and labora- 
tories. 

Shops; storage problems; custodial 
provisions; engineering, janitorial, guard- 
ing; trucking space and garaging; needs 
of special units, 

Dispensaries and rest rooms; tele- 
phone and telegraph service; cafeteria 
and kitchens; conference rooms; organi- 
zation and methods to secure detailed 
data for architects. 


Mexico Levies Export Duty 
On Various Farm Products 


Export duties on various vegetables 
have been imposed in Mexico by a decree 
effective June 13 issued 1 v the President, 
according to a cable from Gonsul Henry 
C. A. Damm, Nogales, made public June 
20 by the Department of Commerce. The 
cable states that duties have been placed 
on the following articles: 


Onions, per gross kilo, 2 centavos; 
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| Crop of Cotton Is Reported to Be Late 
| In All Sections Due to Cool Weather 


Corn in Most Districts Is Also Retarded by Low Tempera- 
tures, Weekly Review Shows. 


The 1928 cotton crop continues late 
in most sections, according to the weekly 
weather and crop bulletin issued June 


20 by the Weather Bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The week was 
reported as generally favorable, except 
for too much rain in many cotton sec- 
tions. The full text of the bulletin fol- 
lows: 

The weather of the week was in- 
fluenced largely by two well-defined de- 
pressions which brought widespread 
rains to Central and Northern States 
early in the week and again during the 
latter part. The first “low” moved from 
North Dakota to the’ eastern Canadian 
Maritime Provinces on the 12-14th, and 
was followed by a brief period of gen- 
erally fair and cooler weather over the 
central valleys and North. During the 
latter part of the week pressure was 
again low over the Northwest and West, 
and by the morning of the 18th a rather 
marked depression was central over 
southern Wisconsin and another over 

| southern Kansas. These were attended 
by general widespread rain and unsettled 

j weather over nearly all central and 
northetn districts, with heavy rainfall at 
many points in the interior valley States. 

| The week had near-normal tempera- 
ture in the Eastern, Southern, and far 
Western States, but was considerably 
cooler than normal in Rocky Mountain 
districts, and generally in central and 
northern trans-Mississippi sections. It 
was especially cool from western Kansas, 
Colorado and Utah northward where the 
weekly mean temperatures were mostly 
from 4 degrees to as much as 10 degrees 
subnormal. In the Cotton Belt minmium 
temperatures for the week ranged, as a 
rule, from about 66 degrees in the north 
to 70 degrees in the south, and in the 
Corn Belt they were about 50 degrees in 
the north to 60 degrees in the south. 
The minima were low at the higher el- 
evations of the West, with local areas 
reporting freezing weather. 


Rains Were Beneficial 


In Central-Northern States 

Rainfall was mostly light to moderate 
in the middle and south Atlantic areas, 
the Southwest, and generally west of 
the Rocky Mountains. In practically all 
other sections of the country amounts 
were generous to heavy or excessive, 
with many interior valley stations hav- 
ing weekly totals ranging from 2 to 
about 5 inches. 


potatoes, per gross kilo, 3 centavos; to- 


| matoes, or gros skilo, 4 centavos. These 
, had heretofore been exempt from ex- 


fresh pepers, per gross kilo, 1 centavo; | port duty. 


Except for interference by rain to 
cultivation in large sections of the cen- 
tral valleys, and to harvest in the South- 
west, the week was generally favorable. 
Further rains over a large area in the 
Northwest, extending-from the Lake re- 
gion to the Rocky Mountains, have re- 
lieved droughty conditions in practically 
all sections, and most crops show marked 
improvement. The moderate tempera- 
tures, with light rains in many parts of 
the Middle and South Atlantic States, 
were beneficial, and crops made _satis- 
factory progress quite generally in 
these sections, but over a large area of 
the central valleys, including the lower 
Ohio, central and lower Mississippi, and 
lower Missouri, frequent rains and wet 
soil hindered field work and many com- 
plaints were received of grass and needed 
cultivation of row crops. 

In the Southwest conditions were gen- 
erally favorable, except that rain is 
needed in New Mexico and Arizona. In 
the central Rocky Mountain area the soil 
continued in good condition and hardy 
crops made satisfactory progress, but 
warm-weather varieties were delayed by 
the general coolness. Cool weather in 
the Pacific Northwest retarded evapora- 
tion, and light, scattered showers were 
helpful, but most interior districts are 
still too dry, with continued deteriora- 
tion of staple products in some sections. 
Generally warm and sunny weather is 
needed over the northern half of the 
country east of the Rock Mountains, and 
rain in most sections to the westward. 

Small Grains.—In the Svuthwest the 
harvest of winter wheat was begun dur- 
ing the week as far north as southeast- 
ern Kansas, and the crop was ripe in 
Oklahoma, but in both sections there was 
delay to cutting by frequent rains. With 
favorable weather harvest will be general 
over the eastern half of Kansas within 
a week. In the East wheat is ripening 
to northern Maryland. In the northern 
portion of the belt the weather was gen- 
erally satisfactory, though there were 
complaints of heading short in some pre- 
viously dry areas. 

Spring wheat shows marked improve- 
ment in nearly all portions of the belt, 
as a result of recent rains and cool 
weather, though it was still too dry in 
the grain sections of the North Pacific 
States, with further deterioration of the 
crop reported from some localities. The 
rains came late, however, in portions of 


South Dakota where stands are thin and | 


plants heading short. 
greatly benefited by rain in the northern 
half of the country, while the additional] 


Oats have been | 


moisture in the Central-Northern States | : 
permitted the resumption of fiax seed- | aviso,’”’ sometimes issued by Colombian 
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ing. Oat harvest was delayed in parts 
of the Southwest by frequent rainfall. 
Rice needs warmer weather in California, 
but was favored in Gulf sections. 
Corn.—Corn made poor to only fair 
progress rather generally in the main 
producing sections, due to continued cool 


- weather, but excellent advance was re- 


norted in Missouri. Warm, dry weather 
is needed in the eastern portion of the 
belt, with many complaints of weediness. 
In Iowa the crop averages 6 to 12 inches 
high, with some knee-high, and the third 
cultivation is well along; there was some 
delay by rain, but fields were generally 
clean. In the Great Plains area the timely 
rains were beneficial in northern parts, 
but warmth is needed and cultivation is 
rather backward in the more southern 
parts. Corn made poor to very good 
progress in the South, with some silking 
and tasseling reported in parts of Texas, 
but fields were generally grassy in other 
districts. Some improvement was noted 
in the East, with good advance in culti- 
vation, and rains were beneficial in the 
Lake region. Warm, sunny weather is 
needed in the latter section, as well as 
most parts of the West. 

Cotton.—Temperatures were generally 
seasonable in the Cotton Belt, but there 
was too much rain in many sections, es- 
pecially in the northern portions of the 
east Gulf States, most of the Mississippi 
Valley, including northern Arkansas, and 
in Oklahoma. In the Atlantic coast area 
rains were light to moderate, as a rule, 
with the ‘sole progress of cotton mostly 
fair to good, though with complaints of 
grassy fields because of wet soil in some 
sections. In Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana rainfall interfered with culti- 
vation and advance was mostly poor, to 
only fair, and it varied considerably in 
Tennessee. 

In southern Arkansas rains were 
mostly moderate and conditions rather 
favorable, but rains in the central and 
north portions prevented needed culti- 
vation. In Oklahoma there was too much 
rain and progress of cotton was generally 
rather poor because of the cool, cloudy, 
and wet weather; chopping is nearly 
finished, but it was too wet for cultiva- 
tion and fields are grassy in many locali- 
ties. In Texas the weather was more 
favorable and progress was generally 
good to very good, with scdnares forming 
rapidly in the northeast, and plants 
blooming freely in central and southern 
portions of the State. The cotton crop 
continues late in all sections of the belt 
and considerably so in many districts. 


Colombia to Require 
Invoice With Imports 
“Carta de Aviso”? No Longer 

Acceptable at Cartagena. 
The collector of customs at Carta- 


gena, Colombia, has announced that he 
will no longer accept the “carta de 


{ Consuls in the United States and par- 
ticularly at New York, to cover ship- 
ments on which the certified consular 
invoice and bill of lading has been de- 
layed, according to a cable from the 
American Vice Consul at Cartagena, 
Edward B. Rand, made public June 20 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the report follows: 


Shipments arriving at Cartagena un- 
accompanied by certified consular in- 
voices and bills of lading will be de- 
clared contraband, even if they are 
covered by the consul’s “‘carta de aviso.” 


Under Colombian customs law, goods 
arriving in Colombian ports without 
the necessary shipping documents are 
liable to confication. Accordingly the 
Colombian consulate general at New 
York several years ago initiated the 
practice of issuing to shippers a “carta 
de aviso,”’ advising the customs authori- 
ties of the reason for the delay and 
promising the consular documents on 
the next steamer, whenever the docu- 
ments were delayed so as to fail to catch 
the steamer on which the goods were 

| shipped. 


| Central authorities in Colombia ap- 
pear neither to have ratified nor to have 
countermanded, this practice, but to 
have tacitly allowed the consul general 
to continue it. 


Assessment Fixed 


On Stage Scenery 


Duty Set at 20 Per Cent After 
Classification as Works of Art 


New York, June 20:—A silver loving 
cup, entered through the port of Buffalo, 
N. Y., by William A. Bird, was the sub- 
ject of a test case which the United 
States Customs Court has just decided 

| against the Government. This cup, upon 

| entry, was assessed at 60 per cent ‘ad 
valorem, under paragraph 399, act of 
1922, as a manufacture of silver. It was 
claimed duty free under paragraph 1707. 
This claim is granted in an opinion by 
Judge Waite. 

This cup, modeled after an original, 
was imported to be presented to a polo 

| team at Buffalo as a memorial to the 
son of the importer. The son was the 
sculptor of the original, while the model 
imported was made by one Karl H. 
Gruppe. The modeling and plaster were 
finished in this country, while the cast- 
ing and finishing of the cup were done 
abroad. (Protest No. 64054—G—145). 

In another ruling, just announced, 
scenery, imported by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for use in the produc- 

| tion of operas, was involved. This 
scenery was subjected to duty, upon en- 

| try, at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 921, tariff act of 1922, 
as manufactures of cotton, not specially 
provided for. The court fixes duty at 
20 per cent under paragraph 1449 as 

Bevis of art. (Protest No. 88330-G— 

12526-25.) 


—~| Urged on Production 


Reliable Estimates 


And Trade in Wheat 


First Figures of 1927-28 on 
Export and Import Said to 
Be High for Northern 
Hemisphere. 


Wheat farmers and exporters need 
reliable information throughout the 
year on tne probable amount of com- 
petition from foreign producers and 
the probable requirements of import- 
ing countries, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, in a statement just issued. 
In reviewing its estimates on exports 
and imports of wheat, the Bureau states 
that it appears that the first estimates 
of trade for 1927-28 appears to be 
somewhat high for the northern hemi- 
sphere and somewhat low for the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Reliable information is needed by 
wheat farmers and exportets throughout 
the year on the amount of competition 
they must expect to meet from foreign 
wheat producers and the probable re- 
quirements of importing countries 
which provide a market for our surplus, 
as a bisis for their marketing and ex- 
port program. It is especially desirable 
to have as accurate information as pos- 
sible on the probable size of the new 
crop in foreign countries before or near 
the beginning of our export movement 


‘which is in full force by August. With 


the Canadian crop not cut until Au- 
gust and September and still subject 
to mych weather hazard from drought, 
rust or frost, with North European 
crops still not harvested; and the South- 
ern Hemisphere crop not yet all in the 
ground, it is of course, impossible to 
get an exact indication of foreign com- 
petition when our winter wheat begins 
to come on the market. 


Use of Early Indicattions. 


All eariy indications are helpful, how- 
ever, and by the latter part of June or 
the first part of July, enough informa- 
tion is usually available to indicate 
whether or not our farmers will meet 
heavier competition than in the preced- 
ing year. In 1923 when conditions were 
summarized on July 11 as indicating a 
crop in the Northern Hemisphere out- 
side of Russia and China, moderately 
larger than in 1922 the actual finally re- 
ported production estimates totaled 9 
per cent larger. In 1924 conditions were 
summarized on July 9 as indicating a 
crop at least 10 per cent below the pre- 
vious year and the final estimate for 
the year was 12 per cent below. 

On July 13, 1925, conditions indi- 
cated a crop larger than the preceding 
year. Conditions steadily improved in 
most European countries and North 
American following the reports on 
which this statement was based and 
the final estimates indicated a crop 
11 per cent larger than the preceding 
year. In 1926 conditions were sum- 
marized about the middle of July as 
indicating a harvest somewhat less than 
in 1925 due mostly to indicated re- 
ductions in Europe, but attention was 
called to a situation more than usually 
uncertain in Canada. The conditions of 
spring wheat improved in Canada and 
the United States after July 1. With 
this improvement, however, the total 
Northern Hemisphere crop for 1926, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China was about 
2 per cent below that of 1925. 

For 1927 our July report stated the 
expectation that the northern hemisphere 
crop exclusive of Russia and China would 
be about the same as last year, produc- 
tion and other reports up to that time in- 
dicated a decrease of about 2 per cent, 
but attention was called to the prospect 
that improved conditions in some coun- 
tries, especially Canada, might raise the 
estimate. These expected improved con- 
ditions materialized and latest estimates 
for the Northern Hemishpere show an 
increase of 5 per cent as compared with 
1926. 

In July we expected the European crop 
to be 5 to 6 per cent above 1926 and 
latest estimates are nearly 5 per cent 
above. In July we called attention to 
the possibility that drought in the South- 
ern Hemisphere might. reduce the crop 
there enough to offset a possible increase 
in Northern Hemisphere crop. In spite 
of later improved conditions in Argentina 
the total Southern Hemisphere crop as 
now reported for five countries is 5 per 
cent below production a year ago, bring- 
ing world crop, exclusive of Russia and 
ca down to only 3.4 per cent above 


Review in August, 1926. 

In July it was too early for any indi- 
cation of the quality of the crop. But in 
the next review of the wheat situation, 
August 18, attention was called to the 
uncertainty in the European situation 
caused by storm damage and the possi- 
bility of frost damage in Canada. The 
poor quality in Northern France was 
more definitely reported in September 
and the effect of this deterioration and 
that in Canada was stressed in each suc- 
ceeding release of the Foreign Service 
on the world wheat situation until Febru- 
ary when the feed grain situation has 
assumed special importance in its rela- 
tion to the wheat situation. A summary 
of the July indications of wheat produc- 
tion in countries reporting, together with 
production as finally officially estimated 
for the years 1924 to 1927 are given on 
page 24. 

It is more difficult to make accurate 
estimates of exports and imports than 
accurate production estimates. Changing 
economic conditions and changes in vari- 
ous competitive factors are effective con- 
tinuously to complicate the situation, in 
addition to changing estimates of produc- 
tion. In the past four years we have 
made early in the season preliminary es- 
timates of the probable exports or im- 
ports of the most important countries. 
These preliminary estimates have been 
modified from time to time during the 
remainder of the season with changes in 
the estimates of the crops and other de- 
velopments which appear likely to affect 
the exports or imports of the season. 

It may be of interest to review briefly 
the first estimates of the past four sea- 
sons, and check them against the final 
official figures for the season. In Sep- 
tember 1924 we underestimated total ex- 
ports of the principal exporting coun- 
tries for the 1924-25 season. The total 
of our estimates of exports for the im- 
portant exporting countries ranged from 
600 to 685 million bushels, and the total 
of official exports for the _ season 
amounted to 782 million bushels. This 
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Railroads 
Through Rates Are Denied on Traffic 


From Long 


+ 


Commission Rejects 


Plea Made by Port 


Declares Proposal’ Would Not 
Promote Interest of 
Public. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
which it is possible to handle carload 
freight traffic without breaking bulk from 
or to Long Island points to or from all 
points reached by or over the New Haven 


and New York Central systems and their | 


connections. If such traffic moved to 
points on the New York Central from 


Long Island certain of the tracks of the | 


New Haven as well as its Oak Point 
Yard would have to be used as a bridge. 


The Connecting consists of two sepa- | 


rate double-track railroads, one for pas- 


senger and the other for freight traffic. 


The passenger tracks are operated by 
electricity. 


electrified the south-bound 


except for 


track to the top of the Hell Gate bridge. | 

The Connecting is controlled by_the | 
New Haven and the Pe-nsylvania Rail- | 
road, each of which owns 50 per cent | 


of its capital stock of $5,000,000. It has 
always operated at a deficit. Its bonds, 


aggregating about $27,390,000, are guar- | 
anteed by the owning catriers which also | 


make up the operating deficit. | 
The road, including the expensive Hell 
Gate bridge, was completed in 1917 at 


a cost of about $30,000,000 and was | 


built primarily to increase and improve 
interchange facilities between New Eng- 
land, on the one hand, and the West, 
Southwest and South, on the other, and 
to effect an all-rail connection between 


the Pennsylvania and New Haven: sys- | 


for traffic. Since its 


tems passenger 


complettion such traffic moves through | 


the Pennsylvania station, by tunnel un- 
der the East River thence over the Con- 
necting, and the New Haven. 


Passenger Tracks 


Are Not Used for Freight _ 

At.the present time 16 regular trains 
operate over the passenger tracks daily, 
besides extra sections and special trains. 
The passenger tracks are entirely sepa- 
rate from those used for freight. 


terminal at Greenville, N. J., and the 
New Haven, via Bay Ridge. No ship- 
pers of industries are served by the Con- 
necting. It is used only as a “bridge 


for through traffic which comprises not | 


only the Long Island-New Haven inter- 
change, but also the heavy interchange 
between the Pennsylvani. and New Ha- 
ven systems. 

Excepting tunnels, used for passenger 
trafic and milk trains, the territory 
served by the Long Island has no other 
all-rail physical connection with the 
mainland than the line of the Connecting 
over Hell Gate bridge, just referred to. 
While, as stated, traffic moves over this 
line in interchange with the New Haven 


to and from points in New England, car- | 


load freight traffic between points on the 
Long Island and the West does not move 
all-rail over the Connecting-New Haven- 
New York Central by way of Port Mor- 
vis, which complainant refers to as, and 
which will herein be called, the Hell 
Gate route, because the existing combina- 
tion of rates thereover are porhibitive. 
Such trafficfi is handled by carfloats be- 
tween the terminals of the trunk lines 
on the New Jersey shores or on Manhat- 
tan Island, on the one hand, and Bay 
Ridge and Long Islaad City, L. I., where 
the float bridges of the Long Island Rail- 
road are located, on the other. 

Because of alleged perils, delays and 
expense involved in the water rbutes the 
Queens (L. I.) Chamber of Commerce 
complained informally to the Port of 
New York Authority, complainant herein. 
That body, after a series of conferences 
with he carrier, held hearings and made 
its report which found, among other 
things, “that the route of the New York 
Connecting Railroad from Port Morris, 
N. Y., to Fresh Pond Junction, N. Y., 
is available and sufficient for the_in- 
terchange of freight between New York 


Central and the Long Island Railroad; | 1 
ments, respectively, if the through routes 


and that the use of said route would avoid 
centers of congestion, realize economies 
in transportation cost and insure a more 
direct routing of freight. The report 
concluded with a finding that the said 
route is now economically practicable and 
required in the public interest. The car- 
riers failed to comply with the findings 
cf the Port Authority, whereupon that 
body filed complaints with us and with 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion. Joint hearings were held with the 
State tribunal. This report will deal ex- 
clusively with the interstate situation. 


Complaint Seeks 
An All-Rail Route 


The complaint seeks to procure for 
shippers and consignees of carload 
freight on Long Island an all-rail route 


to and from territory served by defend- | 


ants west of the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania, by the use of the 
Hall Gate route at rates no higher than 


those contemporaneously applicable over | 


the car-float routes. Otherwise stated, 
the complaint seeks to have made avail- 


able an open all-rai] route to and from | 


the territory described for alternate use 
with existing car-float routes. 


complainant invokes are indicated in the 
paragraphs of the complaint quoted be- 
low, which allege: 

“That the failure and refusal of the 


defendants to open the said Hell Gate | . i L 
| Vania. This operating vice president was 
} formerly a general superintendent of a 
| division of the Pennsylvania. 


youte and the terminal facilities appurt- 
enant thereto for interstate freight traf- 
fic between points on Long Island and 


ints west of the States of New York | o jand 
jes | Pennsylvania, which is an intermediate 


| carrier in the present through routes by 
, car ferry to the destination territory, are 


and Pennsylvania constitutes a refusal 
to provide and furnish transportation 
upon reasonable request therefor in vi- 


olation of paragraph (4) of Section 1 of | 


the Interstate Commerce Act. 
“That the interstate cass and com- 
modity rates between points on the Long 


Island Railroad and points on the lines | 
of the above-named defendants west of | 


the States of New York and Pennsyl- 


the Interstate Commerce Act to the ex- 
tent that they exceed the corresponding 
clas sand commodity rates contempora- 
neously in effect between the same points 
via other routes. 


“That by reason of the facts stated | 


in the foregoing paragraphs the defend- 
ants have, in violation of paragraph (3) 
of Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and otherwise in violation of the 





The freight tracks are not | 


| road under the $1 rate. 


| an original proposition. 


The | 
Connecting also constitutes an important | 
link in an alternative route for freight | 
traffic between the Pennsylvania’s freight | 


| alhed to 
| which owns the capital stock of the Long 


| tion at New York City. 
| basis the payment would be from $700,- 
000 to $800,000 more per annum than is | 


said Act, failed and refused to afford all 
reasonable, proper, and equal facilities 


for the interchange of: traffic between | 


their respective lines, and for the re- 


ceiving, forwarding, and delivery of prop- | 


erty to and from the other several lines 
and those conecting .therewith.” 


The second of the foregoing allega- 


| tions seems to presuppose the existence | 
of through routes: Whether such through 
| routes aré now in existence we do not 


deem necessary to determine; the fact 


| is that as a practical matter the com- | 
bination rates effectively bar movement, | 
so long as the float rates and routes are | 


open as at present. As stated by the 
Port Authority in its report, “In the last 


analysis the route is closed because of | 


a rate or traffic situation.” 


Declares Carrier 
Has Right to Protection 
While we have the power under Sec. 1 


to find combination rates unreasonable | ss 
| other hand, it is equally true that a car- 


upon a proper showing, we must in such 


“cases safeguard the carriers’ rights un- | 
der the short-haul provision of Sec. 15. | 
In Hughes Creek Coal Co. vy. K. & M. Ry. | 


Co., 29 I. C. C. 671, 674 complainant 
sought to have the combination rate of 
$1.35. to Cincinnati in connection with 


| the Chesapeake & Ohio reduced to $1, | 
which was the measure of the joint rate | 
over the Kanawha & Michigan and the | 
| Baltimore & Ohio 


Southwestern. 
route in connection with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio would have given the Kanawha 
& Michigan a haul of only 35 miles as 
contrasted with the entire length of its 


disturb this situation and 


short-hauled. In numerous cases we have 


permitted carriers to cancel joint rates | 
or restrict routing, which had the effect | 


of leaving higher combination rates to 
apply over certain routes, when it ap- 
peared that they did so in order to safe- | 
guard their long haul. 

We have done this on the principle | 
that we have no power to prevent the 
cancellation of a through route if we 
could not have established the route as 
See The Ogden 
Gateway Case, 35 I. C. C. 131, 140; Rout- | 
ing of Coal from Western Maryland 
Mines, 66 I. C. C. 103, 107; Routing of | 
Sheep, 69 I. C. C. 4, 6. Assuming that 
the record would support a finding under 
Sec. 1 that the rates over the Hell Gate | 
route are unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed the contemporaneous 


| rates over the float routes, the ultimate 


effect of any order that we might enter 
would be to open routes that as a prac- 
tical matter are not now available and 
render nugatory and meaningless the 
provisions of Sec. 15(4), if defendants 
are correct in their contention that cer- 
tain of them will be short-hauled if the 
Hell Gate routes is opened. This con- | 
tention we will now consider. 

Our power to establish through routes 
and joint rates is found in the following 
paragraphs of Sec. 15 of the act: 

“(3) The Commission mayfi and it 
shall whenever deemed by it to be neces- 
sary or desirable in the public interest, 
after full hearing upon complaint, or 


| upon its own initiative without a com- 


plaint, establish through routes, joint 


classifications and joint rates, fares, or | eur zuyrane 
| prejudice, or an unduly circuitous route, 


charges, applicable to the transportation 
of passengers or property * * * 

“(4) In establishing any such through 
route the Commission shal] not (except 
as provided in section 3, * * * ) require 
and carrier by railroad, without its con- 


sent, to embrace in such route, substan- | 


tially less than the entire length of its 
railroad and of any intermediate rail- 
road operated in conjunction and under a 
common management or control there- 
with, which lies between the termini of 
such proposed through route, unless such 
inclusion of lines would make the through 
route unreasonably long as compared 
With another practicable through route 
which could otherwise be established.” 


Relation of Long Island 
And Pennsylvania Roads 


The Long Island would be the origi- 
nating and delivering carrier in connec- 
tion with outbound and inbound ship- 


requested are established. 


It is closely 
the 


Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Island Railroad, $34,110,000, 
guarantor of approximately $26,000,000 
of the bonds of the Long Island. The 
Pennsylvania advances funds to enable 
the Long Island to pay its traffic bal- 
ances and carry on its work. At the 
end of 1925 the Long Island owed the 
Pennsylvania a balance of $6,250,000 on 
account of such advances. The Pennsyl- 


| vania also gives the Long Island the 


benefit of an advantageous rental for the 
use of the Pennsylvania passenger sta- 
On wheelage 


currently paid. 
The Pennsylvania had received no divi- 
dends from its investment, and has made 


the concessions outlined to build up the | 


financial and physical condition of the 
Long Island Railroad which could not 
have developed as it has without the 
Pennsylvania’s support. The executive 
officials of the Long Island are the same 
persons as hold executive office in the 


_. | Pennsylvania’s organization, except the 
The specific sections of the act which | 


operating vice: president to whom most 


| of the officials and employes of the Long | 

Island are subordinate. 
| ports and is responsible to the president | 
| of the Lond Island who 


1 is the same 
person as the president of the Pennsyl- 


It is clear 
that the Long Island Railrow? and the 


operated in conjunction and under com- 
mon management and control. The act 


| : 
requires only a common management or 


control. See the Ogden Gateway Case, 
supra, page 134. 
The present through routes to the west 


reasonably long as compared with the 
routes demanded by complainant. In 


Pennsylvania routes are shorter and in 
some instances materially shorter. 
| Pennsylvania therefore contends that we 
| are without authority to establish the 
through routes requested except under 





the final clause of paragraph (4) as 
| above quoted. Complainant refers to two 

lines of decisions, of which Fort Smith, 
S. & R. I. Co. v. A. V, Ry. Co., 107 I. C. 





The | 


We refused to | } rh 
uphald ‘the | onger haul. 


carrier in its contention that it would be | 


| 
He, however, re- | 





available by way of the Long Island Rail- | 


| road and the Pennsylvania are not un- | New York Central or 


vania via the Hell Gate route are un- | 
reasonable, in violation of section 1 of | 
fact, except to points in Michigan, the | 


The | 
through routes and joint rates requested, 
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Freight Rates 


Island by Way of Hell Gate 


Plan Said to Force 
Lines to Short Haul 


Carriers Asked to Publish Al- 
ternate Routing in Gov- 
erning Tariffs. 


C. 528, herein called the Subiaco Case, 
and Waverly Oil Works Co. v. P. R. R. 
Co., 28, I. C. C. 621, may be taken as 
typical. In the first-named case, quoting 
from Flory Milling Co. v. C..N. E. Ry. 
Co., 93, I. C. C. 129, we said with respect 
to paragraph (4) of section 15 of the 
act that it— 

“"* * has no application unless the 


| carrier has originated the traffic or re- 


ceived it from a connection, in which 
event it should under ordinary circum- 
stances be allowed to transport the 


| freight as far as it can before delivering 


it to a connecting line. * * * on the 
rier under usual conditions has no ex- 
isting right in traffic still in the posses- 
sion of connecting lines.” 


Decisions Are Cited 
On Rights of Carriers 


In the Subiaco Case the question was 
whether the Missouri Pacific, as a de- 
livering carrier, was protected by the 
short-haul section in its refusal to par- 
ticipate in through rates to Ft. Smith, 
Ark., and beyond, merely because it al- 
ready participated in through routes to 
the same points over which it received a 
In that case we specifically 
recognized that the right of an originat- 
ing op intermediate carrier to its long 
haul once the traffic is in its possession, 
is superior to that of a delivering line. 
This decision is now pending in the 
courts. In the Waverly Oil Works Case, 
supra, we said: 

“If a railroad has traffic in its pos- 
session it shall be allowed to handle it 
by its own line as far as it can unless 
the public interest will suffer thereby.” 

Complainant insists that if we find 
that the public interest suffers we can 
nullify or set aside the short-haul pro- 
vision of the act. In the Waverly Oil 
Works Case, supra, immediately pre- 
ceding the foregoing quotation, we said 
with respect to section 15 (4): 

“Still later this provision for joint 
rates was changed so as to allow the es- 
tablishment between two points of an 
indefinite number of routes, but it was 
now provided that in the establishing of 
a through route no railroad should be re- 
quired to haul traffic over less than the 
entire length of its line unless such 
route was undwy circuitous. The pur- 
pose of Congress here again is plain.” 

Then follows the language just quoted 
as to the public interest. Considering 
the entire paragraph the commission as 
then constituted apparently had in mind 
routes that were “unduly circuitous” when 


| it referred to the public interest. Under 
| the law it could have meant nothing 


else. Section 15 (4) is a grant of power 
to us to establish through routes, and 
the restrictions on that power are clearly 
set forth. In a more recent case, Frank 
P. Miller Paper Co. v. P. R. R., 80 I. 
C. C. 314, we said: 

“Furthermore, in the absence of undue 


we can not because of the limitation on 
our power contained in paragraph (4) of 
section 15 of the act, require a carrier 
to turn traffic over to a connecting line 
when to do so would require it ‘to par- 
ticipate in a through route embracing 
substantially less than the entire length 
ofits line between the points in ques- 
tion.’” The New oYrk Harbor Cases, 47 
I. C..C. 648, 722. 

This language constitutes an accurate 
and concise statement of the limitations 
upon our power to. establish through 
routes and joint rates. 


Railroad Upheld 
In Voluntary Action 


_Complainant further contends that 
since Long ‘Island shippers now enjoy a 
full line of joint through rates by Long 
Island City and the float routes in con- 


| nection with all carriers, that the Penn- 


sylvania now voluntarily short-hauls it- 


| self with respect to every ton of freight 
| forwarded by Long Island City and the 


New York Central. It claims that to 


5 | open the Hell Gate route would merely 
and is | 4 


transfer the interchange point from Long 
Island City to Fresh Pond Junction. This 
contention is not tenable. What car- 
riers do voluntarily can not, in the ab- 
sence of undue prejudice, deprive them 
of the protection of section 15 (4) where 
additional through routes are demanded. 
_In the light of the preceding discus- 
sion we hold: 

(1) That the Long Island and the Penn- 


| Sylvania are operated under a common 


management and control, and that for the 


| purposes of this case they are one sys- 


tem. 

(2) That the Long Island-Pennsylvania 
routes to the destination territory are not 
unreasonably long. 

(3) That to require the Long Island to 
participate in through routes and joint 
rates no higher than those applicable 


| over the float route would short-haul the 
| Pennsylvania system on all traffic orig- 
| inating on the Long Island Railroad and 


destined to points reached by the Penn- 
sylvania and its connections, 


Situation of ‘Traffic 
Originating on Other Lines 


(4) That in the hauling of traffic in- 
volved herein inbound to points on Long 
Island the Pennsylvania, in the absence 
of undue prejudice, has the right under 
the law to the long haul on all traffic 
that originates on its lines or that comes 
into its possession from its connections. 

(5) That as to traffic so far described 
we may not require either the Long Is- 
land or the Pennsylvania to participate 
in through routes and joint rates over 
the Hell Gate bridge unless we are war- 
ranted in taking such action under the 
wageus provisions of section 3 of the 
act. 

On inbound traffic originating on the 
its connections, 
other than the Pennsylvania, a different 
situation exists. On such traffic. the 
Long Island Railroad is the delivering 
line, and under the Subiaco Case, supra, 
we have the power to establish the 


if in the public interest, unless to do so 
would short-haul one of the other car- 
riers involved in the route. Obviously 
the New York Central would not be 
short-hauled. It would still receive its 
maximum rail haul, and the act re- 





quires only that a carrier shall not be 
required to embrace in such route “‘sub- 
stantially less” than the entire length 
of its railroad. A contention by the New 
Haven that it would be short-hauled if 
the bridge route is opened is without 
merit. On inbound traffic it would be 
an intermediate carrier not yet in pos- 
session of the traffic and may be re- 
quired to join in through routes under 
authority of the Subiaco Case, supra. 

If conplainant is to be given the broad 
relief prayed for, through routes and 
joint rates over the bridge route on Long 
Island traffic, both outbound and inbound, 
we must base our authority therefor on 
the ground that some provision of Sec- 
tion 3 is violated, or else proceed under 
Section 3, paragraph (4), which author- 
izes us to require a joint use of termi- 
nal facilities if we find it to be “in the 
public interest, and practicable, without 
substantially impairing the ability of a 
carrier owning or entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of terminal facilities to handle its 
own business.” 

It may be doubted whether the line 
of the New. York connectin” a bridge car- 
rier, comes within the description “ter- 
minal facilities.” In purpose, use, and 
layout it seems to be an intermediate 
carrier in the New Haven-Pennsyilvania 
through routes. But assuming that it, 
is a terminal facility and that it is prac- 
ticable to require a use of those terminal 
facilities by the New York Central, has 
public interest been established? In 
Hastings Commercial Club v. C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co., 107 I. C. C. 208. 216, we said: 

“In York Mfrs. Asso. v. P. R. R. Co., 


| 73 I. C. C. 40, 49, in discussing the pro- 


visions of the act here relied upon, we 
said: 

““In determining what is ‘in the public 
interest’ in a given case, as antecedent 
to the affirmative exercise of this broad 
grant of power, we must take into con- 
sideration not only the interests of the 
particular shippers located at or near the 
terminal involved but also the interests 
of the carriers and of the general public. 
In this case to require the Pennsylvania 
to afford use of its terminal facilities by 
another carrier would be tantamount in 
practical effect to requiring a division 
between such carriers of traffic naturally 
tributary to the Pennsylvania. The loss 
to the Pennsylvania and the gain to 
the Western Maryland would each be 
considerable. There is no showing that 
the shippers are so inadequately served 
at present that we are warranted, from 
the standpoint of the public interest, in 
depriving the carrier first on the ground 
of an important volume of the traffic 
originating along its line * * *.’ 


Determination Made 
Of Interest of Public 


“In the instant case any tarffic gained 
by the Burlington would be at the ex- 
pense of a corresponding loss to the 
Milwaukee, and although this is not con- 
trolling, we should consider it in arriv- 
ing at our conclusion as to the public 
interest. The cost to be met by the 


| user carrier, as compared with the traffic 


served, is an important element. We 
must also consider the financial conse- 
quences to the carriers involved and the 
inconveniences that may result to the 
shipping and traveling public in general. 
The record upon which our former re- 
port was based contained no evidence as 
to the compensation on the principles 
controlling in condemnation proceedings. 
Fairness demands that the whole ques- 
tion of public interest be now reconsid- 
ered on the more complete record before 
us.” 

The matters presented that go to show 
public interest will be reviewed subse- 
quently in connection with another issue. 
The record now before us contains* no 
evidence as to compensation on the prin- 
ciples controlling in condemnation pro- 
ceedings and the case to be met by the 
user carrier as compared with the traffic 
served. We have indicated that this is an 
element which we wish to consider be- 
fore arriving at our conclusion as to the 
public interest under this section of the 


| act. Moreover, the act provides that such 
| compensation must be paid or adequately 


secured before enjoyment of the use may 
be commenced. 


Complainant has not shown any viola- | 


tion of Section 3 of the act by the Long 


| Island Railroad and the Pennsylvania. 


A considerable portion of complain- 
ant’s brief is devoted to a discussion of 
the Supreme Court’s opinion in the so- 
called Charles River Bridge Case, 36 
U. C. (11 Peters) 420. That case held 
that the grant of a right to build a 
bridge was not an exclusive grant. Com- 
plainant cites that case and contends 
that since the Hell Gate bridge spans 
navigable water the owning railroads 
have no right to monopolize its use. The 
carriers do not deny that the bridge is 
subject to proper government regulation 
and control, as are all their transporta- 
tion facilities. Such regularatory con- 
trol as we may have over the bridge 
must be based upon the act which we 
administer. 

Violation Denied 


Of Provisions of Act 


This brings us to what is, in the pres- 
ent status of the record, the main issue 
in the case: whether it is necessary or 
desirable in the public interest to es- 
tablish through routes and joint rates 
from points on the New York Central, 
and its connections other than the 
Pennsylvania, on the one hand, to points 
on the Long Island Railroad, on the 
other, on inbound traffic only. Past per- 
formances indicates this is by far the 
bulk of the traffic. During the period 
April 1-7, 1924, 810 inbound cars of 44 
different commodities were interchanged 
by the Long Island with the New York 
Central. During the same period only 
109 outbound cars were so interchanged. 
During the entire year 1923 there were 
about four times as many inbound as 
outbound cars in the same interchange. 

Complainant details the congested 
terminal conditions in and around New 
York and the transportation facilities of 
the port district. It refers to our criti- 
cisms and‘ suggestions in The New York 
Harbor Case, 47 I. C. C. 643; to the 
Comprehensive Plan devised by the 
States of New York and New Jersey to 
solve the terminal problems of the port 
district, and to the fact that the Port 
Authority, as the corporate instrumen- 
tality of the two States and of Congress, 
is authorized and directed to effectuate 
the Comprehensive Plan as soon as ec- 
nomically practicable. 

The general principles that underlie 
the plan are plus summarized by com- 
plainant: 

_ First—That terminal operations with- 
in the Port District, so far as practicable, 
should be unified. 

Second—That there should be consoli- 
dation of shipments at proper classifi- 
cation points so as io eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort, inefficient loading of 
equipment and realize reduction in ex- 
penses. 

Third—That there should be the most 











Foreign Trade 


Nine of Every Ten Automobiles in World 
Are Products of United States and Canada| 


Department of Commerce Reports Expansion of Export 
Market as Domestic Demand Is Stabilized. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


continental United States and Canada. 
At the beginning of 1928 there numbered 
24,211,687 or 81.5 per cent of the world 
total—a proportion that includes 83.9 per 
cent of the world’s passenger cars and 
68.3 per cent of its trucks and buses. 

Five years ago the Automotive Divis- 
ion’s world motor-vehicle census showed 
total registrations amounting to 18,212,- 
702; the increase from January 1, 1924 
to 1928, has been 11,474,797 units or 
63 per cent. The increase in registra- 
tions in the United States during that 
period was 7,980,887 units or 52 per cent 
over the 1923 total reported on January 
1, 1924. At the same time the net in- 
crease of automobiles used in the world 
outside of continental United States was 
3,593,909 units or 129 per cent over the 
1923 total of 2,831,407, 

As of January 1, 1927, the world 
census of the Automotive Division ac- 
counted for 27,594,209 automobiles in 
universal use; during the year this total 
increased to 29,687,499—that is, by 
2,093,290 automobiles or 7.6 per cent 
over the number in circulation at the 
end of 1926. During the latter year the 
increase had been 3,004,960 units or 12.2 
per cent over the 1925 total. 

While there were 1,124,849 automo- 


direct routing of all commodities so as 
to avoid centers of congestion, conflict- 
ing currents and long truck hauls. 

Fourth—That terminal stations estab- 
lished under the comprehensive ulan 
should be union stations, so far as prac- 
ticable. 

Fifth—That the process of coordina- 
tion facilities should, so far as practi- 
cable, adapt existing facilities as inte- 


gral parts of the new system, so as to | 


destruction of existing | prejudicial, 


avoid needless 
capital and investment and reduce so far 
as may be possible the requirements for 
new capital; and endeavor should be 
made to obtain the consent of the States 
and local municipalities within the Port 
District for the coordination of their 
present and contemplated port and ter- 
minal facilities with the whole plan. 

Sixth—That freight from all railroads 
must be brought to all parts of the port 
wherever practicable without cars break- 
ing bulk, and this necessitates tunnel 
connection between New Jersey and 
Long Island, and tunnel or bridge con- 
ections between other parts of the port. 

Seventh—That there should be urged 
upon the Federal authorities improve- 
ment of channels so as to give access for 
that type of water-borne commerce 
adapted to the various forms of de- 
velopment which the respective shore 
fronts and adjacent lands of the port 
would best lend themselves to. 

Eighth — Highways for motor-truck 


traffic should be laid out so as to permit | 


the most efficient inter-relation between 
terminals, piers, and industrial establish- 
ments not equipped with railroad sidings 
and for the distribution of building ma- 
terials and many other commodities 
which must be handled by trucks; these 
highways to connect with existing or 
projected bridges, tunnels, and ferries. 
Ninth—Definite methods for prompt 
relief must be devised that can be applied 
for the better coordination and opera- 
tion of existing facilities while larger 
and more comprehensive plans for future 
development are being carried out. 


Line Is Proposed 
To Connect Terminals 


| and other points m Pennsylvania and 


| mended a finding that rates on oil cloth, 





| Schedules Are Suspended 


While the Comprehensive Plan is not | 


directly involved, complainant points to 
the first, third, fifth and ninth of the 
principles enumerated as having a di- 
rect bearing on the question of whether 
the Hell Gate route shall be used as 
prayed. What is called by complainant 
the “backbone” of the Comprehensive 
Plan is a proposed terminal line, re- 
ferred to as Belt Line No. 1, which, 
when completed, would tie together the 
railroad terminals on the New Jersey 
side of the harbor, run through a tunnel 
(to be constructed) under the Upper 
Bay to a connection with the Long Is- 
land at Bay Ridge. The existing facili- 
ties of the Long Island and New York 
Connecting will then be used to a point 
somewhere between the end of the Hell 
Gate bridge and the Oak Point Yard. 

From that point the plan contemplates 
the construction of a new link which 
would connect with the main line of the 
New York Central near Sedgwick Yard 
just north of Mott Haven. The build- 
ing of this new link would entail a capi- 
tal investment of at least $16,000,000. 
The Hell Gate route, if opened, would 
involve the use of existing facilities of 
the New York Central between Port 
Morris and Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., and 
under the fifth principle of the plan 
heretofore quoted complainant claims 
that the use of the Hell Gate route as 
requested would be another step in the 
effectuation of the plan because it would 
for the present replace the projected 
new link. The merits of this conten- 
tion will be considered in a subsequent 
portion of this report. 

Both the War and Navy Departments 
have supply bases or stations on Long 
Island. That maintained by the War De- 
partment adjoins Bay Ridge and fhe in- 
bound and outbound freight movements 
aggregate about 1,500 cars of food, 
clothing, forage, military and medical 
supplies annually. The inbound ship- 
ments are comparatively few. From a 
military point of view, of course, there 
probably would be occasions when it 
would be desirable to have an all-rail 
alternate route, if that route is efficient. 
In time of war or other emergency, 
however, we would have ample author- 
ity to deal with the situation under our 
emergency vowers. 

Voluminous statistics show the growth 
of commerce and industry on Long Is- 
land. In 25 years the population of Long 
Island has more than doubled, and in 1924 
the freight tonnage handled by the Long 
Island was more than twice that handled 
in 1910. These and other statistical data, 
as well as to testimony by representa- 
tives of various industries on Long Island 
reciting the delays and congestion that 
have some times occurred, the circum- 
stances and conditions that surround the 
carfloat routes, and showing their ton- 
nage, transportation needs, and growth, 
are relied upon by complainant as indi- 
cating that further development may be 
expected and as showing that transpor- 
tation facilities for the expeditious hand- 
ling of freight must keep apace if this 
progress is not to be checked and inade- 
quacy of service result. 

The carfloats operate between the 
terminals of the trunk lines on the New 
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biles added. in the more stabilized do- | 
mestic market during 1927, there were 
968,441 added in the foreign markets, 1n- 
clusive of the noncontiguous territories 
of the United States; this compares with 
the 1926 increase of 2,086,058 within the 
United States and of 711,562 outside. 
Although the total of trucks and 
busses in. world use is° still far out- 
stripped by the total of passenger cars, 
yet the commercial automobile is in- 
creasing in use at a faster pace than 1s 
the passenger car. During 1927 pas- 
senger cars the world over increased by 
1,677,146 units or 7.1 per. cent over the 
1926 total; at the same time trucks and 
busses increased 416,104 or 10.1 per cent. 
To better gauge the foreign market | 
trend, it is pointed out that during 1927 
the passenger-car use in outside markets 
(excluding continental United States) 
was increased by 690,637 units or 16.4 
per cent over the 1926 total; simulta- 
neously, trucks and busses in these same 
areas increased 277,804 or 22.1 per cent, 
The term “Made in America” means 
vehicles built in United States or Cana- 
dian factories or the output of foreign 
branch assembly plants controlled by 
United States ‘or Canadian automobile 
companies. 


Examiner Finds Rates 
On Linoleum Unreasonable 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should find that rates on linoleum and 
other floor coverings from Philadelphia 


New Jersey to déstinations west of the 
Mississippi River and in Southern ter- 
ritory are unreasonable and _ unduly 
Examiner Arthur Kettler 
recommended in a proposed report made 
public June 20 in Docket No. 17489, a 
proceeding on complaint of the Certain- 
teed Products Corporation, of Philadel- 
phia. 

The examiner’s report further recom- 


in carloads, and in mixed carloads with 
linoleum and other floor coverings, from 
Philadelphia and Trenton, to destinations 
throughout the United States, and on 
floor coverings, in straight carloads, from 
and to points in official classification ter- 
ritory are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


Rehearing Asked in Lease 
Of Cincinnati Railway 


Eli G. Frankenstein, a citizen of Cin- 
cinnati, has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a rehearing 
and reargument in the case in which the 
Commission recently approved a new 
lease of the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
way, owned by the city of Cincinnati, to 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway. 

He says that he was denied at the 
hearings a proper opportunity to bring 
before the Commission as a matter of 
record, matters pertaining to “specific 
violations of the Corrupt Practices Acts 
of Ohio,” in the election at which the 
voters of Cincinnati had ratified the 
lease. 





On Certain Class Rates 


By an order entered June 19 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3124 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from June 20, 1928, until 
January 20, 1929, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 10 to joint tariff Agent B. T. 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1984 and Agent F. L. 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1150. 

The suspended schedules propose to | 
restrict the present class rates between 
points in Central Freight Association 
territory and points on the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, Walterboro to Ehrhardt, 
S. C., so as not to apply via the A. C. L. 
Railroad or the C. & W. C. Railway in 
connection with the Hampton and 
Branchville Railroad as an intermediate 
carrier. 





Jersey shore, and from the New York 
Central terminals at 68th Street on the 
west side of Manhattan Island, on the 
one hand, and Long Island City and Bay 
Ridge, on the other. Each route in- 
volves the floating of traffic around lower 
Manhattan Island and that to or from 
Long Island City involves in addition 
the navigation of the East River for 
several miles. Weather, tidal, labor, and 
other conditions at times interfere with 
the float service. Of these, fogs, storm, 
and ice are probably the most frequent. 
and these occur with greater frequency 
some years than others, 


Weather Interrupts 


Floating Operations 

For example, the floating operations 
between Greenville and Bay Ridge were 
affected in the first three months of 
1925 by approximately 718 hours of fog, 
storm or.ice, while in the preceding 
entire year the total number of hours 
was but 355. Adverse weather condi- 
tions always affect harbor operations. 
In a heavy fog floating operations are 
brought practically to a standstill. An 
exhibit of record shows in graphic form, 
the fog, ice, and storm conditions in 
New York Harbor during the five-year 
period 1919-1924, inclusive. In this five- 
year period there were several periods 
of 24 hours duration,or more annually 
when navigation was affected by one or 
the other of these conditions. Fogs and 
storms may occur throughout the year, 
but‘ ice trouble is usually confined to the | 
months of January and February. | 

As illustrating the effect of fog and 
storm during the months of January and 
February, 1926, from 30 to 46 carfloats 
were handled daily at Long Island City | 
except that on five days because of fog, 
snow and storm conditions the number 
handled ranged from a minimum of 17 
to a maximum of 24. On only seven 
days were 40 or more handled. By “han- 
dling” is meant the unloading and re- 
loading of a float. The average number 
handled per day in these two months 
was 34 as compared with an average of 
38 floats per day handled in the first 
half of June, 1925, and an average of 43 
floats per day handled in the last half of 
September, 1925. The capacity of a 
float is 20 cars. 

To be continued in the issue of 
June 22. 
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Pennsylvania Line- 
Asks Long Lease « 
New York Termit 


Application Filed With I 

C. for 999-Year Arrang 

ment for Operation of 
Property.- : 


An application by the Pennsyl 
Railroad to the Interstate Comm 


' Commission for authority to lease 


999 years the property of the @P 
sylvania Tunnel & Terminal ‘Raily 
the company which holds the titl 
much of its terminal property at 
York City, was made public by the, C 
mission on June 20. ' 
The application states that it. is 
furtherance of the policy of applica 
secure uniiy of operation and man 
ment of the railroad properties’ w 
are a part of the Pennsylvania Rail 
System, in order that the same 
better be developed, extended and 
anced, and to serve the interests! of 
public by the operation of the said- 
road properties’ in connection with | 
lines of railroad now owned, .oper# 
and managed by applicant.” . 
The Pennsylvania now owns the’f 
tire outstanding capital stock «of § 
lessor ‘cOmpany and ‘has beef’ apétall 
its property, as agent, since 1910,*ur) 
temporary agreements. “The operat! 
have now reached a basis,” the appl} 
tion says, “where it is deemed by 
applicant and’ lessor that a° moré, } 
manent arrangement for conducting § 
future operations of the property is 
sirable.” ve 
The general basis of the-lease is 
the lessee shall pay as a rental, intel 
on bonds, organization expenses,:-an) 
per cent on the outstanding capital s¥) 
of the tunnel and terminal com 
which now amounts to $50,000,000.¢ 


South Manchuria: Railwa 
Appraised at $444,000,0¢ 


° i 
The total appraised value of the.Sc 
Manchuria Railway as of+ March, 19 
was 888,000,000 yen, or approximat| 
$444,000,000, according to a report f 
the office of the Commercial Attache 
Tokyo, made public June 19, by the 7 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
the report follows: Loi 
The South Manchuria Railway cy 
pany has reappraised some of its pr) 
erties. Deductions of 25,000,000 yen w_ 
made on the Anshan Iron and.. St 
Work,s, and 50,000,000 yen on raily) 
equipment, railway shops, and steam? 
A deduction of 20,000,000: yen was m | 
from the valuation of securities. p_ 
chased during the war boom, many | 
which are now worthless. To offset | 
reduced valuation on such properties 
similar amount was added to the val 
tion of = —_— and realty. The.tc 
appraised value of .the . properties | 
the South Manchuria Hallway Compal 
as of ‘March, 1928, was 888,000,000: 


5 


Road Construction to Begil 
In Mindanao Province, ?. 


One of the targest road constryct 
projects in the Philippines will soon 
started in the Island of Mindanao, | 
cording to a report made public June 
zy the Department of Commerce. ; 
full text of the report follows: 

This project is the inter-provinc 
road between the provinces of ‘Da 
and Lanao, the first long distanee: a 
inter-coastal highway to be built: ’ 
Mindanao. The proposed road will he! 


| a total length of approximately t 


hundred kilometers and will cost aba 
Pesos 2,200,000, exclusive of bridge cq 
structions. ‘ 
_ The road will traverse the heart of ti 
island of Mindanao and_ will conn 
Illana Bay on the west with Davao Gu 
on the southeast, passing through ri 
agricultural regions that are expected | 
be opened to settlement as soon as t. 
road is finished. an 
Two other roads will be construct 
connecting the provinces of Surigao a 
Agusan in the northeast of the ‘isla | 
and the provinces of Lanao and Cétaba’ 
in the south. The estimated cost | 
these projects is Pesos 1,200,000 . ead} 
The length of each of these roads | 
about one hundred kilometers, 4 
a 


In Fort Smith 


Mr. Vincent M.| 
Miles, citizen of Ar- | 
kansas, sends the | 
Staff.a. spring ‘tonic 
when he writes this, . 
from his home in 
Fort Smith: | 


“T am not a casual» 
reader of The United | 
States Daily, I ama | 
student of it.” | 


His comment is: a | 
terse testimonial ‘to | 
the value. of official: 
Government | infor- 
mation, obtained un- 
biased and complete, 
from the pages of 
this publication. : 


mie 
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Banking 


ankers Are Warned | Publicity 


(Of Over-Expansion 
_ Of Credit Situation 


fépresentative McFadden 
Sees Danger in Permitting 
Further Depletion of 
Gold Reserve. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of invested in fixed assets or used for 
petulation. 

‘Second, a bank should be in such a 
osition that it will not be forced to 
sé ‘its funds at high pressure in specu- 
tive enterprises in order to make a 
‘ofit for its stockholders which obser- 
ation leads to the thought that we 
ay have too many indepéndent banks 
‘the United States and that it might 
esbetter if a considerable number of 
hem were absorbed by consolidations 
fesulting in banks that could afford to 
vithhold from speculative use their 
‘umds on deposit until industry and com- 
mérce make a legitimate demand for 


Third, even as the individual cannot 
tomsider himself as something separate 
nd apart from his fellow men, but 
must cooperate with them to his and 
their advantage, so must the banker get 
nut of the habit of thinking only of his 
bwn self-interest to the exclusion of 
bthers who are engaged in the same 
obusiness. In short the responsibility of 
he, bankers must be viewed as collec- 
ive and not from an individual stand- 
point, for while he has a duty to per- 
farm to his depositors, he has also a 
duty to perform to the entire country. 
_,Fourth, If the bankers of this country 
are to continue to develop departmental 
banking they must learn the use of the 
various kinds of credit that come into 
their possession and not mix them indis- 
riminately either for reserve purposes 
lor--in making loans. There is undoubt- 
¢qly today a large amount of purely 
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Credits 


Methods Used in Nebraska 


And Carolina by Utilities Described 


Director of Information Committee Says That Editorial 
Written by Him Was Printed in Newspaper. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 16 by 
Thorne Browne, director of the 
Middle West Division of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
and acting director of the Nebraska 
Utilities Information Bureau, be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission 
in its investigation of public utili- 
ties, was begun in the issue of June 
19, resumed June 20, and concludes 
as follows, together with excerpts 
from transcript of testimony on 
May 17: 

Q. Well, in the one State of Nebraska, 
you had, did you not? A. Yes and no. 

Q. Well, will you include under that 
part of your answer that is yes, the 
copies of the letters that are in the file 
where you wrote asking people to at- 
tend the meeting? A. I did that to all 
who did attend in all of the States, yes, 
sir. 

Q. You were under pay by the power 
companies when you did that? A. Yes, 
and they knew it. 

Q. They knew it? 
letterheads. 

Q. You paid them with power company 
money to attend the meeting? A. And 
told them so in advance. 

Q. And at the same time you sug- 
gested in the letter to Mr. Samsell that 
it would not be good policy to have many 
executives of lighting companies there? 
A. Yes. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: You 
thought it was better for the utilities 
to remain in the offing? A. They were 
not in the offing at all. It was purely 
an educational meeting and why bring 
in the executives down there when the 
discussion was purely related to courses 
for students? 

Q. Was there any strategy involved in 


A. It was on my 


commercial deposits that have been di-! having the executives stay away. A. No 
verted by the banks to the realms of |! strategy except saving their time. 


time or savings deposits, on which inter- 


Q. Is that the only strategy you re- 


ést’is paid, for the advantage to the bank | ferred to when you wrote this letter of 


which accrues from carrying less reserve 
6n'time or savings deposits than that re- 
quired on commercial or demand deposits, 
thus tending to lower or deplete the 
meeded reserves against commercial de- 
posits. The correction of this condition 
is beyond the power of statutory law. It 
lies entirely with the banker. 

» ‘Fifth, We must recognize if all of the 
leading nations are on a gold basis, the 
business of banking as a whole, includ- 
ing: the operation of the thousands of in- 
dependent bankers scattered throughout 
tthe country, must be carried on so as to 
maintain this country on a gold basis. 
That can be done only by having the 
funds of our commercial banks invested 
‘hy self liquidating loans or in relatively 
short-time securities that can be liqui- 
dated in an emergency without creating 
~@ panic. It is true that as a result of the 
‘war we found ourselves in possession of 
nearly one-half of the gold supply of the 
jentin world, but recently we. have been 
a ing with a large portion of our gold 
@pd it is continuing to go out of the 
country. 


>. Sees Over-Expansion of Credit. 
“~@redits have been establishéd here by 
foreign countries which if liquidated in 
gold would carry an additional large 
‘amount from the United States. Being 
on a gold basis our stock of gold is the 
wonky true reserve on which we can base 
our expansion of credit, and I take the 
eresponsibility of stating that there is 
today in the United States a dangerous 
¢ over-expansion of credit in proportion t 
, the reserve which we are carrying. 


> Sixth, in referring to the fact that we ; 


» haye impounded in this country, princi- 
pally in the Federal Reserve system, 50 
: per cent of the world’s gold, the manage- 
ment of the Federal Reserve system, in 
-giving consideration to our financial 
, néeds and responsibilities also must con- 
»sider our domestic and_ international 
problems and they have decided that in 
order to get the world back on to a gold 
\ basis that it is imperative that the Fed- 
; eral Reserve system shall cooperate with 
¢ithe other banks of issue of the other im- 
»pggtant countries of the world, and as a 
result of such cooperation, management 
af the world’s gold is necessary. Suc- 
-eessful management in this instance de- 
mands participation in other important 
Giunctions entering into international 
bebayking such as discount rates, general 
. movement, and rates of interna- 

1 exchange. 

All of these operations and this co- 

operation are the direct result of the 
and the universal realization of the 
€acb that New York has now become the 
money center of the world. Because of 
this fact, the Federal Reserve system 
kaing the bank of issue and correspond- 
: to a greater extent than any other 
institution, or other group of: banks in 
ths country to the government banks of 
issue of the other countries of the world, 
« bly system is now functioning, because 
of the necessities of the case, as an in- 
“erations banking house. Because of 
the’ fact that New York remains the 
money center of the United States, the 
mt&title of world financial leadership has 
logically centered in New York. 
i; lSome consideration because of this 
new condition may be necessary as to 
whether this contact, and cooperation 
with the other banks of issue should con- 
tinue to be initiated by .and directed 
qthroush the Reserve Bank of New York 
the Federal Reserve Board. We must 
recognize the facet that a grave respon- 
\sibility has thus been placed upon our 
banking system, a responsibility in the 
gproper discharge not only of a domestic 
equir@ment but a national demand, and 
our future position in the world of fi- 
nance, commerce and industry will de- 
pend upon how well we discharge this 
responsibility. 
s, The foregoing 
briefly. 
«+ iFirst, the banker should know all about 
efedit and its uses. 
; .. Second, he should recognize that there 
‘?$'such a thing as a philosophy of bank- 
ing and seek to discover and apply its 
-ittciples to his business. 

Third, he should recognize that not all 

-@f jthe principles of banking can be em- 
bodied in statutory law. 
4, Fourth, he should think and act col- 
*lectively in the application of sound prin- 
‘ciple to his business and place it beyond 
the need of regulation by statute. 

If the banker can be aroused to 
do this through an intelligent study of 
his business, there is no doubt that the 
United States can shvulder successfully 

att vast economic responsibilities that 
a¥e, been placed upon. it and use the 
er that has flowed to it well and 
wisely, 


can be epitomized 


February 2 to Mr. Macy? A. No, of 
course, we did not want this to be a 
group of fellows in there ganging public 
utility men because that was not the 
purpose of the meeting. “ 

Q. What is the purpose of you spend- 
ing your time, and the power companies’ 
money on having people go there and 
what is the purpose of the National 
Electric Light Association in hiring Dean 
Ruggles for a year to make this survey? 

A. The purpose as we developed it out 
there was to get better men from the 
colleges into the light and power busi- 
ness. 

Q. One of the purposes of contact 
with college faculties is to impress upon 
them the changed conditions which make 
it necessary or advisable to broaden 
their college courses to include a con- 
siderable instruction in the economics of 
public utilities, isn’t it? A. Yes. 

. There is a phrase in this letter 
of February 15, 1928,.which you wrote 
to Mr. Macy in which you say: “He be- 
lieves that colleges should train men in 
this phase of public utility work and 
at the same time train faculty mem- 
bers in the more practical aspects of 
public utility problems.” Is that Dean 
Ruggles’ brief that you are undertaking 
to state there? A. Yes, I was under- 
taking it. 


Explains Methods 
Of Field Training 
Q. What was the training of faculty 


° | members in the more practical aspects 


of public utility problems that you re- 
ferred to? 

A. I think I failed to outline that in 
my statement. I will outline that now, 
if I may. 

Q. I would like to have you. 

A. Dean Ruggles urged the colleges 
to present 6pportunities for faculty mem- 
bers to do field work, particularly, he 
spoke upon the economic school point of 
view to get out and study the problems 
of public utilities and then go back 
after having done that with information 
they had concerning the practical phase 
of it and enter the school again with 
that knowledge. They do that, I think, 
in some States now. 

Do you know whether these men 
are paid while they are in attendance 
there? 

A. Yes, the professor who goes par- 
ticularly out to the utilities and on the 
ground makes his study. He is in the 
pay of the university. 

Q. Is he ever in the pay of the power 
companies to your knowledge? <A. Not 
to my knolwledge. 

Q. Have you made any effort through 
either your Geographic Division or your 
Committee, or your Section, to get peo- 
ple at home to communicate with Sena- 
tors or Representatives in Congress in 
respect to either the Boulder Canyon 
dam bill or the Government operation of 
Muscle Shoals? A. No. If that is done it 
is done by member companies. 

Q. Have you had anything to do with 
it? A. No. 

Q. What do member companies do, to 
your knowledge, in that respect? 

A. We try to keep the Section away 
from the political phases, if there are 
any. 

Q. But your section has contributed 
some activity toward the campaign 
against municipal ownership, hasn’t it? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not include the Swing- 
Johnson bill in the list of municipal 
ownership interests? A. Not municipal. 

Q. Or government, then. A. Govern- 
ment. 

Q. Have you made some efforts in op- 
position to that? A. Yes, I have. 

Q. What? 

A. Every opportunity I get when I talk 
before some gathering I pointed out the 
way it looks to me, I considered it “high 
privilege.” 

Q. Yes. How often do you have these 
opportunities? A. I have more opportu- 
nities than I can fill. 

Q. How many do you fill? A. Oh, I 
suppose once or twice a month. 

Q. Before gatherings of what kind? 

A. Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, community clubs, 
etc. I never solicit the opportunity. 


Serves as Officer 


In Civie Bodies 


Q. But you are an officer in some of 
these clubs or societies? A. I am. 

Q. What ones? 

A. I am the local president of the Ki- 
— Club, but I have not talked to that 
club. 

Q. Have you talked to other Kiwanis 
Clubs? A. Yes. 











va In other States than your own? A. 
es. 

Q. Have you talked to—I suppose you 
have—to various individuals in connec- 
tion with the opposition you think ought 
to be engendered against the Swing- 
Johnson bill? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you urged any of them to 
make their position known to their Sena- 
tors or Congressmen? 

A. I do not know. I may have. It 
never left any impression on me if I did. 

Q. Have you condenmned in discus- 
sion before any of these societies or 
clubs the attitude on these bills taken by 
any member of the Senate or Congress 
from your State? 

A. No, I try to remain impersonal and 
discuss the principles. 

Q. I don’t know whether you have un- 


dertaken to convince the people you have ; 


talked to that people who favor the 
Swing-Johnson bill were communists or 
in favor of the Soviet. A. No, I don’t 
think they are. 

Q. You have not talked along that 
line? A. No, I discuss the principles 
only. 

Q. Well, what further forms if any 
has your work against municipal opera- 
tion or government ownership taken? 
A. Well, you are speaking now in- 
dividually or as an Association? I dis- 
cussed it in different capacities. 

Q. Do you draw expense money any of 
the time for your journeys when you 
make these speeches? A. From any —. 

Q. Either from your section, your 
committee, or your Geographic Division. 
A. Oh, I think that when I have dis- 
cussed that subject it has not been out- 
side of the State I call home, and the 
expenses have been paid, whatever my 
traveling expenses allowance as an offi- 
cer of the Association were. That would 
not be necessary, but I prefer it that way. 

Q. Your expenses in other words to 
the places where you have made these 
speeches have been paid out of the funds 
of this Section or Geographic Division? 
A. Oh, yes—not the Geographic Divi- 
sion. 

Q. Well, out of the Section then? 
Yes, sir. 

_Q. Has that been true sonie of the 
times when you have spoken before Ki- 
wanis Clubs? A. Yes. 

_ Q. Are you then an officer of the Asso- 
ciation or merely Thorne Browne? 

A. As far as the expense account was 
concerned I was an officer of the Asso- 
ciation. As I spoke to them, I was 
Thorne Browne. 


Says Public Utilities 


Activities Are Open 

Q. I wonder how many of your au- 
dience there were who were able to keep 
that distainction in mind? 

A. I tried to put the message over 
in such a way that they thought of what 
I was saying. 

Q. That is one of the things you are 
paid for doing? A. I have never been 
told that. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: That is 
another case where the association has 
been in the background? A. I am not 
conscious of any lurking at all, Mr. Com- 
missioner. What I do I do openly. 


A. 


Q. The reason I ask that is that_ 


there seems to be some evidence here 
that writers have been paid. A. Yes, 
but speaking only from my own activi- 
ties. 

Q. I am not talking about your per- 
sonal activities, but of your group. They 
do not always blazen to the world what 
they are doing in this propaganda? 

A. Our activities as far as I have 
knowledge of them are perfectly in the 
open. We are not for municipal owner- 
ship. That seems to be self-evident. 

Q. There does not seem to be any- 
body connected with the public utilities 
who are. 

A. Oh, in their business that affects 
their own business to my knowledge. 
That is not our territory. 

By Mr. Healy: I have to ask people 
questions here and I am asking you if 
you are paid for making these speeches? 
A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You do not think that enters into 
the consideration that you are paid here 
month by month and year by year by 
this section or Geographic Division? 

A. Well, I consider that I am paid 
to do these things that ought to be 
done on bhealf of the industry and my 
judgment is that when I speak my own 
thoughts on this subject I am not doing 
it any harm. 

Q. And you do preach against Gov- 
ernment ownership and municipally 
owned plants? A. Yes, 

Q. At every one of these opportuni- 
ties you see fit to fill? A. No, it is not 
my sole topic, but where I do speak on 
that subject of course I voice my senti- 
ments on it. 

Q. What further activities have you 
engaged in in opposition to Government 
ownership and municipal ownership of 
utility plants? , 

A. well as managing director of the 
State section I take a very considerable 
interest in all the contests which have 
municipal ownership as an _ ultimate 
result. These contests are ordinarily be- 
tween private businesses, but one side 
is linked up with the municipal owner- 
ship ideas. 

Q. I wish you would explain that a 
little further? 

A. Well, reluctantly I mention that 
in our territory we have not only Simon 
Pure advocates of municipal ownership, 
who really believe in it, but we also 
have those manufacturers who sell their 
products dependent upon the existence 
of their ideas and they originate these 
contests. 

Q. What manufacturers are there? 
A. Oh, internal combustion engine 
people. 

Q. And what kind of contests do you 
think they have something to do with 
inaugurating? 


Outlines Opposition 


To Municipal Ownership 


A. The question of the establishment 
of a municipal plant in a town served 
by a high line company. Somebody’s 
property in such instance is bound to 
be destroyed if they go far enough. 
Somebody’s. 

Q. You mean by that simply that if 
a municipal plant is established that 
the private plant. already established 
loses something of its value? A. I do 
not say that. 

Q. What does the private company 
lose under any circumstance? <A. It 
might lose all its property. That would 
be its maximum. 

Q. Well, have there been such con- 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 18. 
Made Public June 20, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ,.. 
Interna’-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue. . 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 
' 


$1,744,509.86 
126,712,80.31 


5,120,409.82 
568,995.34 


134,146,595.33 
82,133,500.00 
278,816,621.79 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


495,096,717.12 
Expenditures, 

General expenditures... $7,355 ,523.52 
Interest on public debt.. 16,589,266.08 
Refunds of receipts.... 671,799.85 
Postal deficiency 14,000,000.00 
Panama Canal 42,507.15 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 548,408.21 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 50,331.06 

Civil service retirement 
fund 24,191.68 
Investment of trust funds 229,484.94 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Other public debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today 


39,511,512.49 


258,175,841.33 


495,096,717.12 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 








tests in Nebraska? <A. Very many. 
.. And vou say you interested your- 
self in them? ( A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I furnished information that would 
be used to combat it. We gathered that 
information from diferent localities with 
respect to this sort of operation and 
furnished that to the company that is 
under fire. That is part of the associa- 
tion work. s 

Q. Do you furnish it to newspapers in 
the territory where the contest is being 
waged? A. Oh, no, the company affected 
does that. 

Q. Do you know whether the _ local 
newspapers print it or not? A. No, it 
depends upon the newspaper. We think 
this is largely used in advertising. 

Q. Do you send any speakers into the 
territory affected? A. No. LS 

Q. Any literature? A. No, it is all 
handled by the company affected. _ 

Q. Do you have a women’s committee 
in any of your divisions or bureaus or 
sections? A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. And of the Information Committee? 

A. Oh, no. . 

Q. All right. What is the function of 
the women’s committee of the geographic 
division? 

A. The functions are rather numerous. 
Chiefly to promote activity of what they 
call the women’s divisions of companies, 
women’s divisions being organizations of 
women employes. 

Q. Maintained by’ most of the com- 
panies ? 

A. No, I am sorry to say most of the 
very large companies of my division do 
not have such an organization. 7 

Q. To what extent does that organiza- 
tion of the women’s divisions exist in the 
company? ; 

A. Very few. The companies I should 
say perhaps very few of them have such 
an organization. ; 

Q. What is the purpose and function of 
the committee, what do these women’s 
committees do? Start at the top and 
take the organization women’s com- 
mittee. 

A. They are just contacts with the wo- 
men’s committees. of the companies and 
keep them on their toes and traces the 
ideas between companies of things that 
they do. Purely association work. 


Women’s Committee 
Maintain Cooking Schools 


Q. What do these committees in the 
companies do, these women’s commitees? 

A. Well, they maintain cooking 
schools, some of them contact women who 
go out and explain how electric appli- 
ances work and trouble shooters when 
appliances do not work. 

Q. Do they speak before. women’s 
clubs and various organizations from 
time to time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To what extent? 

A. Depends upon the company. Some 
of them don’t do that at all. Others do 
quite a little of it. 

Q. Do you know whether the men em- 
ployes of the companies are trained or 
encouraged to speak at meetings? 

A. In my bureau not. many. That is one 
thing that is frequently discussed. The 
advisability of that. The executives are 
not of one mind on it. 

Q. Can you give me some idea as to 
what extent there has been_ public 
speaking by employes of your State in 
the last six months? 

A. In my State two companies have 
some of it. One of these two companies 
does quite a bit in school. 

Q. High schools? 

A. High schools, country schools and 
what not, and their talks are always 
safety first discussions. 

Q. What is the name of that com- 
pany? 

A. The Central Power Company. 


Had Wrong Impression 
On Special Departments 


Q. With headquarters where? 

A. At Grand Island, Nebraska. They 
have high lines scattered over the coun- 
try, you know, and they talk of sort of 
avoidance of accidents. 

Q. What about the other States? 

A. Missouri is very well developed; it 
has a very well developed plan, the ma- 
jority of the speaking being done by 
people connected with the Bell Telephone 
Company, which has a better organiza- 
tion than the light and power people. In 
the other States we haven’t a very good 
plan. 

Q. Is 1570 a letter which was writ- 
ten to you by Mr. Chubb, president of the 
Iowa and Nebraska Light and Power 
Company? 

A. It appears to be. I just do not 
recall the letter but it a#pears to be. 

Q. Was the suggestion made by Mr. 
Chubb in his letter of January 16 to 
you acted on in any way by you in any 
of your capacities? 

A. To a small extent I think so, but 
not as a result of that letter. 

Q. Is one of the purposes of all of this 
work with the colleges to get the per- 
sonnel of the faculty into an attitude 
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America Expected to Maintain Dominance 
In Economics and Aid in World Recovery. 


Directors of National Bank of Austria Approve Policy of 
Permitting Redistribution of Gold. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


This connection between the economic 
position of Austria and external condi- 
tions will justify the prefacing of a 
review of the economic development of 
this country by a few observations of 
a general nature. 

The leading role in the world’s 
economic life which fell to the United 
States of America after the war has 
become more manifest during the last 
year than hitherto. This has, no doubt, 
to a great extent been due to the con- 
tinued increase in America’s stock of 
gold, the considerable growth of Amer- 
ica’s national wealth in spite of various 
adverse circumstances, such as floods, 
strikes, and the diminished activity in 
important industries, as well as to the 
increase of America’s foreign invest- 
ments, which according to the lowest 
official estimate amounted to $13,000,- 
000,000 at the end of 1927. 

But the decisive factor has, no doubt, 
been that the leading personalities in 
the United States became increasingly 
conscious of the responsibility attached 
to their power, and of the connection 
between the use made of this power 
abroad and the welfare of their own 
country. This consciousness finds ex- 
pression not only in various noteworthy 
publications but also in the policy of 
the Federal reserve banks, which has 
been more influenced by world market 
price considerations than hitherto and 
has not opposed the efflux of gold to 
Europe. 

If the American monetary and 
economic policy is directed not merely 


to the increase of the economic power j; 


of the States but also to the proper 
external use of this power for the bene- 
fit of the world as well as for their 
own advantage, a great service will 
thereby be rendered to the reestablish- 
ment of permanent equilibrium in the 
world’s economic system. 


Europe Lacks Strength 


To Recover Unaided 


That the United States will find them- 
selves confronted with this task is clear, 
as Europe is, to all appearances, not 
strong enough to right itself by its own 
efforts alone. The satisfactory develop- 
ments during the years 1924 to 1926 as 
marked by the acceptance of the Dawes 
plan, the pact of Locarno, and the entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations, 
have not been followed by any events of 
equal importance during the past year. 

The conclusion of the Franco-German 
commercial treaty should not be under- 
estimated in its importance to the de- 
velopment of commercial intercourse be- 
tween European countries, but can hardly 
be placed in the same rank as the above 
mentioned events. Although the con- 
viction of the unsoundness of protec- 
tionist tendencies in trade and customs 
tariff policies has again been strongly 
emphasized both at the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Stockholm, 
there has been no change in practice. 

The high tariff walls have not only 
been maintained, but have in some cases 
even been raised, owing to the exigen- 
cies of productive industry, and possibly 
even more so to those of agriculture, 
which in many countries is in a difficult 
position. In these circumstances Austria 
has also been forced to deviate, to a 
certain extent, from the very moderate 
tariff policy it had hitherto followed and 
to counter the raising of tariffs by its 
neighbors with similar measures. 


International Cooperation 


In Currency Matters 


Existing conditions had therefore be- 
come extremely unfavorable for an ex- 
tension of the system of commercial 
treaties, so that only very modest re- 
sults were obtained in that direction. 
Industrialists, in the meantime, have 
preserved with some success in the ef- 
forts initiated last year to counteract 
the detrimental effects of the protection- 
ist ‘system by the conclusion of interna- 
tional agreements betwen undertakings 
in the same branches of industry. 

It will be readily understood that Aus- 
trian enterprises, not being as a rule 
sufficiently strong to take the position 
of independent parties to such interna- 
tional agrements on an equal footing 
with the powerful enterprises of im- 
portant economic countries, have, so far, 
found it expedient to establish connec- 
tions with kindred concerns in Germany. 

Greater practical results than in the 
sphere of tariff and trade policy have, 
however, resulted from the recognition 
of the necessity for international coop- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 20.—The Federal he- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 


duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country. 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ... 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) .. 

Spain (peseta) ... 

Sweden (krona) .... 

Switzerland (france) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) ....,; 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) .. 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) dollar 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Prazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 


14,0657 
13.9655 
7195 
2.9628 
26.8142 
488.0085 
2.5165 
3.9294 
23.9017 
1.3017 
17.4462 
5.2539 
40.3348 
26.7853 
11.2091 
4.4875 
6145 
16.3219 
26.8388 
19.2779 
1.7607 
50.2589 
65.5000 
47.5250 
47.0833 
36.4331 
46.6472 
56.1458 
99.7643 
99,9268 
47.9833 
96.9092 
11.9858 
12.1870 


eration in currency matters. It is not un+ 
reasonable to assume that the confer- 
ences of the heads of European and 
American central banks initiated this 
year will continue to take place in the 
coming years and become an important 
factor in the merchanism of cooperation. 

The system of cooperation has again 
found practical application in connection 
with the preparation for and the intro- 
duction of currency reforms in various 
countries, especially in Poland and Italy. 
As was the case with Belgium in 1926, 
the central banks of these two countries 
have, in the fulfillment of their mission, 
received the valuable support of the sis- 
ter institutions abroad, who placed ap- 
propriate credits at their disposal. 

The method of procedure initiated by 
the Bank of England for the promotion 
of such concerted action has hitherto 
been wholiy successful, and may be ac- 


cepted as the most practicable way in } 


which the consolidation of currency 
systems of Europe may be achieved at 
an earlier date than could otherwise be 
expected, whereby one of the primary 
conditions for the stimulation of inter- 
national trade and production would be 
fulfilled. 

A number of economic and financial 
problems arising out of the war and com- 
plicated by the peace treaties, many of 
which are of the greatest importance to 
Austria, have during the last year been 
more generally recognized, but have re- 
mained unsolved. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that much progress will be made 
in the solving of these problems during 


92) 1 elections when | 
1928, a year of genera «. | trol of the railroad and property of the 


the energies of the leaders will be cen- 
tered on home affairs. 

The coming year will, however, be one 
of far reaching importance in the form- 
ing of an opinion as to the prospects of 
a brighter future for Europe. 

In Austria there were some signs of 
improvement during 1927. In seeking 
the causes that prevented a greater im- 
provement certain political aspects must 
also be taken into account. 

It may to some extent be due to the 
existing system of parliamentary elec- 
tions that many political questions ap- 
pear to be in a state of stagnation; that 
once honored maxims are obeyed only 
intermittently; and that in political de- 
bates the spirit of disagreement plays 
a greater part than the desire to reach a 


satisfactory solution through construc- } 


tive analysis. 

A striking example of this tendency is 
the fact that the Government’s budgetary 
estimates for 1928 could not be passed 
within the prescribed period, so that 
it became necessary to have recourse to 
a provisional budget. Another and from 
a material point of view more regret- 
table consequence has been that no prog- 
ress whatever can be shown in dealing 
with various important and urgent eco- 
nomic questions such as the financial 
relations between the Government and 
the Provinces, the revision of taxation 
with a view to lightening the burden on 
production, administrative reforms and 
the modification of the rent restriction 
laws. 

Economic development has, moreover, 
still been impeded and disturbed by the 
aftermath of past crises. It became clear 
that the process of reconstruction is too 
slow to justify any hope of success for 
efforts which had been made by some 
undertakings that had been severely hit 
by the crises, to tide over their difficul- 
ties until better times should offer them 
an opportunity of recovery. 

The fact, however, that we are able 
to point to a series of favorable factors 
which have an important bearing on the 

osition as a whole may be taken as ev- 
idence of the determination and courage 
with which the Austrian people are ad- 
vancing along their difficult road. 


Corporation Liable 
For Act of Secretary 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
month of February, 1918, and that during 
all of that fiscal year it was in existence. 
If it appeared that the corporation only 
did business for this one month and only 
received income during that period and 
all of that income was included in a de- 
termination made on a 12-month basis, 
it might be urged that, under the circum- 
stanes, the 1-month period referred to 
actually constituted the whole 12 months 
and the determination was for the fiscal 
year 1919. 

However, such appears not to be the 
case as the record shows that petitioner 
had other income during the fiscal year 
ending January 31, 1919, on which it paid 
a tax of $1,178.17. This appears not to 
have been considered by respondent. 

In the ease of Bankers’ Trust Co. v. 
Bowers, 298 Fed. 89, arising under the 
1921 Act, but in which all the provisions 
pee involved are the same, the court 
said: 

“The fundamental scheme of Title II 
of the Revenue Act is for a tax upon the 
net income of the taxpayer during an ac- 
counting period of 12 successive months. 
This general accounting period seems to 
be a predetermined measure to be applied 
to a taxpayer as income, and is not af- 
fected by his death or change of status 
within the period. The tax is imposed 
upon the entire net income for such pe- 
riod, and the return of such income con- 
stitutes his return for the period of 12 
full months, even though he may have 
lived only a portion thereof. The excep- 
tion to this is where a voluntary change 
is made in the accompanying period by 
the taxpyer, or where it becomes involun- 
tary in so far as the taxpayer is con- 
cerned by the Commissioner’s declaring 
the taxable period terminated under Sec- 
tion 250(g).” 

Petitioner, under the facts in this case, 
could have no defficiency for “the month 
of February, 1918.” The deficiency, if 
any, is for the fiscal year ending January 
31, 1919, and should be redetermineg in 
accordance with the foregoing findings of 
fact and opinion and in that redetermina- 
tion credit should be given for any tax 
paid by or for petitioner under its return 
filed for that period. 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment will 
be entered under Rule 50. 

Judges Siefkin, Phillips and Murdock 
dissent on the ground that no proper pe- 
tion was filed by or on behalf of the cor- 
poration within the statutory period 
which would give the Board jurisdiction 
to make a determination of any binding 
force upon the corporation, 

June 15, 1928. 
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Orders in Finance Cases 
Issued by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 20 announced the action of Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested Finance Docket 
cases as follows: : 

Report and certificate in Finance 
Docket No. 6830, authorizing the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Company to 
abandon a branch line of railroad in Col- 
leton County, S. C. (extending from a 
connection with its main line at M. P. 
452.6 in a southerly direction to the ter- 
ritory known as “Fenwick Island,” a 
distance of 7.91 miles), approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 6929, authorizing the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis to issue 
$7,000,000, principal amount, at 4% per 
eent refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds, series of 1928, to be sold at 
not less than 97 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest, and the proceeds to be 
used to retire certain bonds which will 
mature in 1929, approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 6848, and 6844, (1) authorizing the 
Kansas City & Grandview Railway Com- 
pany to issue $3,000,000 of first-mort- 
gage guaranteed gold bonds, series A; 
said bonds to be sold at not less than 
96.05 per cent of par an daccrued inter- 
est from June 1, 1928, and the proceeds 
used to finance the cost of constructing 
13.24 miles of rasiroad in Jackson County, 
Mo., terms ond conditions prescribed; 
(2) authorizing the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway Company to assume obliga- 
tions and liability, as guarantor, in re- 
spect of the paymetn of the principal of 
and interest on $3,000,000 of Kansas City 
& Grandview Railway Company first- 
mortgage guaranteed gold bonds, series 
A; and (38) acquisition by the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company of con- 


Kansas City an Grandview Railway 
Company, under lease, approved. 


Production of Gold 
And Silver Declines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

final estimate of refinery production of 
gold and silver in the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1927: 

Gold: Ounces 
Alaska .... 286,298 
Arizona 203,088 
California 564,981 
Colorado 259,111 
Georgia . 15 
Idaho .... 15,209 
Montana 56,076 
Nevada 149,445 
New Mexico .. 
North Carolina . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania .... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Washington 
Philippine Islands ... 


Value 
$5,918,300 
4,198,200 
11,679,200 
5,356,300 
300 
314,400 
1,159,200 
3,089,300 
539,500 


199,518 
19,398 
79,872 


2,197,125 


606,129 
6,601,467 
1,557,812 
3,941,351 


$45,418,600 


$343,675 
3,743,032 
883,279 
2,234,746 
> 


4 
8,928,619 
1,500 
51,742 
87,218 
11,809,765 


5,062,527 
850 
29,338 
49,453 
6,696,137 
3,046,434 
428,016 
76 
23,629 
1,303 
53,935 
46,650 
534,664 
10,973,581 
582 
91,652 
22/817 


$34,266,328 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Increase During Week 


Missouri 


New Mexico ‘ 
North Carolina .... 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 


19,353,758 
938 


40,242 
60,434,441 


Washington 
Philippine Islands .. 


Silver stock in Shanghai totaled 97,- 
400,000 taels on June 16, says a radio- 
gram to the Department of Comemrce 
from its Shanghai office, made public 
June 20. Of this amount 60,300,000 
taels were held in native banks. The fig- 
ures for the previous week were 96,- 
400,000 iaels and 60,100,000 taels re- 
spectively, the report states. 

Sycee silver and silver bars were 
valued at 40,900,000 taels, which rep- 
resents an increase of 1,300,000 taels 
since June 7. The actual number of Chi- 
nese silver dollars was 78,200,000 be- 
ing 600,000 less than on June 7, accord- 
ing to the report. 


Authority to Issue Bonds 
Asked by Santa Fe Line 


The Atchison, Topeka .& Santa Fe 
Railway has applied. to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $14,691,000 of bonds under the 
California-Arizona Lines first. and re- 
funding mortgage, at 4% per cent, rep- 
resenting indebtedness to it of the Cali- 
rornia, Arizona & Santa Fe Railway 
and to sell the bonds at not less than par 
and accrued interest. 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth te 
fourth in clearings during the 
Past eighteen months. 

By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 


gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


TY? EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Ye 
District Representatives 
| Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta = Chicage = San Francisce 
PARIS MBXICO CITY 
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Prior Judgment Held | Reduction of Bore by Corrugating Tube 
Held to Be Invention Contributing to Art 


Not to Be Binding in 
War Veteran’s Case 


Court of Appeals Rules De- 
termination of Award Lies 
in Discretion of Direc- 
tor of Bureau. 


FraANK T. HINES, DIRECTOR OF THE 
Unitep STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
APPELLANT, V. J. H. STARNES, Com- 
MITTEE OF THE ESTATE AND PERSON OF 
CHARLIE Joe STARNES. No. 4702. 
Court oF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. = 
The Court of Appeals of the District 

of Columbia held herein that a prior 

judgment of the District Court for the 

Eastern District of Texas awarding the 

insured the benefits of his War Risk In- 

surance policy on the ground that he had 
become permanently and totally disabled 
while in military service from following 

a gainful occupation was not res ad- 

judicata of a proceeding brought on be- 

half of the insured for a writ of manda- 
mus to require the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to award a rating of per- 


manent and total disability, for the pur- | 


pose of determining the amount of com- 
pensation due under the W orld War Vet- 
erans’ Act. 

The determination as to the award of 
claims and ratings for compensation un- 
der the Veterans Act, it was held, lies 
exclusively in the discretion of the Di- 
rector “of the Veterans’ Bureau. His 


decision, it was stated, is not subject to ; 


judicial review, unless it is wholly un- 
supported by the evidence, or is wholly 
dependent upon a question of law, or is 
clearly arbitrary and capricious. 

Appeal for the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. Peyton Gordon, 


L. A. Rover, J. T. Brady of Washing- | 


ton, D. C., for appellant; R. H. McNeill, 
J. W. Maher, of Washington, D. C., for 
appellee. : 

Before Robb and Van Orsdel, Associate 
Justices, and Smith, Judge of the Court 
of Customs Appeals. 

Full Yext of Opinion. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Associate Justice 
Van Orsdel, follows: 

This appeal is from an order of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia directing that a writ of mandamus 
issue against General Frank T. Hines, 
as Director of the United States Vet- 


erans’ Bureau, requiring him “to rate ! 
Charlie Joe Starnes as one permanently | 


and totally disabled within the meaning 
of the World War Veterans Act, for the 
purpose of compensation, and as having 
been permanently ard totally disabled 
for the purpose of compensation from 
the 22nd day of June, 1918 to the 13th 
day of April, 1927.” 

It appears that Starnes enlisted on 
second enlistment in the United States 
Navy as a seaman of the second class 
in January, 1918, from which service 
he was honorably discharged on a sur- 
geon’s certificate of disability on the 
22nd of June, 1918. At the time of en- 
listment he was found to be in sound 


condition, both physically and mentally. | 
His discharge was on the recommenda- | 


tion of the Board of Medical Survey of 
the Navy Department, on the ground 


that he was unfit for service on account | 
The Board ot | 
held that his condi- | 


of his mental condition. 
Survey, however, 
tion was not incurred in line of duty. 
This decision was reversed by the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, who held 


that his mental condition was incurred in | 


line of duty. 
Suit Brought in Texas. 
It appears that thereafter on various 
occasions Starnes was examined by the 
Director and Assistant Director of the 


Veterans’ Bureau, in which it was found j 
that the mental disease or ailment from | 


which he suffers was incurred in the line 
of duty. During this time, on December 
2, 1924, appellee, as guardian, brought 


suit in the United States District Court | 
for the Eastern District of Texas against | 


the United States on Starnes’ War Risk 
Insurance contract. This action was 


based upon the ground that Starnes had | 


become permanently and totally disabled 
from following a gainful occupation 


while in the service of the United States | 
Navy and accordingly was entitled to the | 


benefits of his War Risk Insurance 
policy. This suit resulted in a judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff for the 
aggregate amount of the monthly insur- 
ance installments of $57.50 per month. 
It further appears that on February 
26, 1927, Starnes was given a hearing 
by the Bureau at which he appeared in 


person, and after considering the evi- | 
dence, the Bureau denied the claim of | 


appellee to compensation under the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau Act. 


chiatrists, who rendered an opinion hold- 
ing that Starnes was a constitutional 
psychopath without psychosis, and that 
there was no evidence that he had any 
organic disease. Appellant again di- 


rected a review to be made of Starnes’ | 
case, which resulted in the approval >f | 


the findings of the board of psychiatrists, 
in which it was held that Starnes’ con- 
dition was not incurred, increased, or 
aggravated, in the Naval service. It 
was accordingly adjudged by the Bureau 
that he was not entitled to compensa- 
tion. 

We think this case is controlled by 
our decision in the case of Forbes v. 
Welsh, 52 App. D. C. 303, wherein it was 
held that under section 305 of the War 
Risk Insurance Act, as amended by the 
Act of August 9, 1921, 42 Stat. 147, 
154, the discretion accorded the Director 
in determining questions of disability, 
except as provided in paragraph 3 of 
section 302 of the Act, 41 Stat. 373, is 
not subject to control by mandamus. 

Since our decision in the Welsh case, 
the Supreme Court, in Silberschein v. 
United States, 266 U. S. 221, has con- 
sidered the question of the jurisdiction 
of courts by mandamus to enforce pay- 
ment of claims for compensation against 
the United States under the World War 
Veterans’ Act. The court in that case, 
among other things, said: “The statute 
which creates the asserted right, com- 
mits to the Director of the Bureau the 
duty and authority of administering its 
provisions and deciding all questions 
arising under it; and in the light of the 
rior decisions of this court, we must 
old that his decision of such question 
is final and conclusive and not subject 
to judicial review, at least unless the 
decision is wholly unsupported by the 
evidence, or is wholly dependent upon 
a question of law or is seen to be clearly 
arbitrary or capricious.” 

Neither is the decision of the Texas 
court res adjudicata in this proceeding, 
since the issue there was based upon a 
contract of insurance, while here the 


' Claims Are Allowed 
And Patent Granted 


| Court Overrules Decision of 
Patent Office on Appeal 
From Rejection. 


HERMAN SCHLAICH AND THE Moror- 
METER COMPANY, INC. Vv. THOMAS E. 
ROBERTSON, COMMISSIONER OF 
ENTS. Equity Nos. 1258 AND 1259, 
District CouRT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
MARYLAND. 

The plaintiffs in these suits to compel 
the issuance of letters patent were held 
to be entitled to the issuance of patents 
upon two applications, filed in the Pat- 
ent Office and therein denied, for motor 
meters for use on aeroplanes and auto- 
biles, the essential element of which re- 
sided in a corrugated capillary tube ex- 
tending between the motor and a distant 
instrument panel. The Patent Office 
was upheld, however, in the refusal of 
two claims. 

The court found that invention was 
involved in rolling into star shape, and 
thus corrugating, a drawn capillary tube, 


' thereby obtaining a tube so small that 


expansion or contraction of the liquid in 
the tube would not be appreciable at the 
instrument panel, and the tube would 
have such form and strength as not to 
be constricted or closed by bending. 


Edmund Quincy Moses and Albert C. ! 


Nolte appeared as counsel for plaintiffs; 
Amos W. W. Woodcock, U. S. Attorney, 
T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor for U. S. Pat- 


| ent Office, and J. F. Mothershead, As- 


sistant to the Attorney General, for de- 
fendant. , 
The decision of the court, delivered by 


| Judge Soper, follows in full text: 


Plaintiffs Filed Equity 





Suits Against Commission 
The plaintiffs in this case i ave brought 


| two equity suits against the Commis- 


sioner of Patents under R. S. Section 
4915 to compel the issuance of letters 
patent upon two applications filed in 
the Patent Office and therein denied. 
The decisiorfs of the Patent Office were 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia which declared, 
without discussion, that it was not con- 
vineed that the Patent Office was wrong 
and therefore would not disturb its find- 
ings upon a highly technical subject. 


Herman Schlaich, one of the plaintiffs, | 
| is the applicant for the patents, and the 
the other | 


Motometer Company, Inc., 
plaintiff is his exclusive licensee. 


The invention in the first case relates | 
to the manufactufe of small tubing of | 


substantially capillary bore, adopted for 
use in thermometers of the distance type, 
or for other similar purposes where a 
fluid filled transmission tube may 
employed. 


he s d invention is designed to | 
is ah ae | and the like, having its wall formed of 


provide an instrument comprised in part 


of such tubing for the indication of tem- | 
peratures in connection with the inter- | 


nal combustion motors of aeroplanes or 
other vehicles. 





The gist of the invention, so far as 
this litigation is concerned, is the pro- 


duction of capillary tubing of the small- 
est possible bore so as to secure accu- | 
racy in the measurement of temperatures | 


in instruments of the distance type. A 
bulb containing fluid is located in such 
an instrument at the point whose tem- 


rature i scertained, while the | | : 
perature is to be ascer | relating to the patent for the tubing, and 


recording device is placed at a distance 
therefrom. Communication between the 


two points is established by a tube of | : 
| Essential Element 


| Is Metallic Tubing 


considerable length which is also filled 
with fluid. ; 
Since the connecting tube maye not 


be subjected to the same temperature | 
as the bulb, i follows that the greater 


the volume of the liquid in the tube, 


the greater the error in the registration | 


of the temperature of the bulb. In other 
words, the temperature at the point at 
which the bulb is located will not be 
accurately registered on the dial be- 


cause the latter will be affected by the | 


change of pressure in the connecting 
tube. 

One way to avoid the error or reduce 
it to a minimum, is to make the con- 
necting tube so small that the expansion 
or contraction of the liquid therein will 
not materially affect the reading of the 
instrument. The manner in which this 
had been most efficiently done prior to 


Schlaich, is shown in the patent to Hodg- | 
| kinson of June 3, 1915, upon which the | 
tribunals of the Patent Office chiefly rely : 


for the rejection of the patents in suit. 


| Hodgkinson used a drawn metal tube, | 
An examination was | 
then ordered by a board of five psy- | 


but found that it was impossible to re- 
duce the caliber of its bore to anything 


| like the bore of the ordinary glass ther- 


mometer stem, and at the same time 


| maintain its uiformity. 


Used a Capillary Tube 
Of Smallest Possible Bore 


He therefore used a capillary metal 
tube having the smallest bore practi- 
cable, for example, a steel drawn tube 
of seven thirty-seconds of an inch exter- 
nal diameter with a bore of approxi- 
mately twenty-one thousandths of an 
inch; and slipped into this tube a wire of 
as large a diameter as could be forced 
into it by hand. Thereby the cross sec- 
tional area of the tube and the volume 
of the liquid therein were very materi- 
ally reduced. 

The Hodgkinson method was known 
to Schlaich and was referred to in the 
specification of the tubing patent. 
Schlaich pointed out, however, that the 
method was not satisfactory because of 
the difficulty of inserting the wire. In 
place thereof, Schlaich reduced the vol- 
ume of the tube by reshaping it. He sub- 
jected it to external pressure between 
rolls so as to compress or squeeze it, pro- 
ducing grooves or corrugations. The re- 
sult was that he obtained tubing of a ca- 
pacity or cross sectional area not only 
much less than that found in the smallest 
commercial drawn tubing but much less 
than the capacity of such drawn tubing 
when provided with a filling wire. The 
new tubing possessed the additional ad- 
vantage that it could be readily bent 
without closing the opening. Drawn or 
flatened tubes formerly made not infre- 


right to compensation under the statute 
is reposed solely in the discretion of 
the Director, which, in the absence of the 
exceptions named in the Silberschein de- 
cision, is beyond the reach of the courts 
by extraordinary process. 

The judgment is reversed with costs, 
and the cause is remanded for further 

| proceedings. 
June 4, 1928, 


PAT- | 


be | 








quently closed up at certain points and 
became useless when they were bent. 
The qualifications and experience of the 
inventor in the art, and the manner in 
which the invention was made, throw con- 
siderable light upon the question of pat- 
entability. Schlaich was an experienced 
man in the instrument art, having had 
some 20 years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of heat indicators. For eight 
years he was connected with the Schaef- 
fer-Badenberg Company, the oldest man- 
ufacturers of such instruments in the 
world, and for 12 years with the Motor- 
meter Company. He was associated with 
the last-mentioned company in 1917, 
when this country entered the Great War. 


Requeste dto Develop 


Heat Indicator for Planes 

His employer was” requested by the 
Army and Navy to develop a heat indi- 
cator for aeroplanes which required a 
much longer tube and much closer cali- 
bration than had been necessary in the 
manufacture of heat indicators for au- 
tomobiles upon which, up until that 
time, the Motometer Company had been 
engaged. To fill this order Schlaich first 
made an instrument equipped with plain 
capillary tubing of the bore of fifteen 
thousandths of an inch, containing a 
wire ten thousandths of an inch in 
diametei. In other words, he used the 
il.dgkirson systen The instrument. 
however, was rejected by the Bureau of 
Standards because the tube area and the 
inaccuracy of registration were too great. 

The device was also «*' mable be- 
cause of tne difficulty of manufacture. 
It was not possible to secure quantity 
production by introducing a wire. The 
next experiment of Schlaich was to flat- 
ten out or crush the tube between two 
rolls. This attempt failed because the 
tubing closed up entirely at certain 
points whenever an attempt was made 
to roll it flat enough to reduce the bore 
to the small dimension required. Fur- 
thermore, coiling of the wire for in- 
stallation in an aeroplane affected the 
reading of the instrument since it acted 
to some extent like the Bourdon tube 


hereinafter described. The result of this : 


experiment was so unsatisfactory that 
no sample was submitted to the gov- 
ernment. 

The final and successful step, which 
constituted the invention in __ suit, 
was to voll the tubing in a star shape; 
that is to say, to bring the sides to- 
gether. By this means, the tube was 
corrugated or deformed and its bore was 
reduced to six or eight thousandths of 
an inch. The result was satisfactory to 
the government, for it was found that 
instrument made with the new tubing 
were sufficiently accurate. . 

The claims of the patent may be di- 
vided into four groups—(1) Claims 1 and 
292 


tubing or capillary tubing deformed to 
reudce the bore thereof. (2) Claims 4 


and 28, which specify substantially capil- | 


lary metallic tubing for thermoneters 


three of more longitudinally extending 
inwardly curved sections united at their 
adjoining edges. (3) Claims covering the 
instrument in combination with the tub- 
ing; for instance, Claims 20 and 22, 
which specify substantially a distance 
type thermoneter having a bulb, an in- 
dicating gage and corrugated capillary 


transmission tubing connecting the bulk | 
| and gage. (4) Claims 8, 9, 10, 17 and 21, 


covering the methods and machine for | 94/1990 of an inch. 


manufacturing the tubing. Claims in 
groups 1, 2 and 4 belong to the first case 


the claims in group 3 belong in the sec- 
ond case relating to the instrument. 


It will be observed that the essential 
element of both applications is capillary 
tubing of the smallest possible bore made 
by distorting or corrugating the exterior 
walls. Both applications were rejected 
by the Patent Office as not involving in- 
vention mainly because of the patent to 
Bourdon of August 2, 1852, and the above 
mentioned patent to Hodgkinson of 1913. 
The Bourdon patent is well known and 
his invention has become a standard part 
of instruments for measuring the pres- 
sure and temperature of fluids. It relates 
specifically to a pressure gage used in 
connection with the distance type ther- 
mometer. The gage is connected 
with the capillary tubing at one 
end, while the bulb of the thermometer 
is connected at the other. 

Bourdon shows that if a thin metallic 
tube is flattened and then bent from a 
straight line, it has the property of 
changing its form considerably when ex- 
posed to variations of internal or ex- 
ternal pressure. An increase of internal 
pressure tends to bring the tube to a 
straight cylindrical form and the degree 
of the pressure is indicated by the 
amount of alteration in: the form of the 
tube. If the transverse section of the 


' tube is circular in form, it will not so 


operate because the pressure is the same 
on all of the walls in every direction. 
In other words, the tube will not move. 

But when the tube is flattened and 
distorted, the internal pressure is un- 
equal and tends to restore the tube to the 
cylindrical form, whereby the tube acts 
as a spring, the movement of which may 
be communicated by levers to the stylus 
on the dial. Bourdon said that an in- 
finite variety of forms may be given to 
the tube provided the section differs from 
the circle and the form from the straight 
line and he showed in his patent draw- 
ings, the cross section of tubes distorted 
in various shapes, any one of which 
would be useful for his patent. Among 
them are tubes having in section a Y 
shaped or star shaped appearance, the 
latter being similar in outline to the 
corrugated capillary tube disclosed by 
Schlaich. 

But it must be borne in mind that the 
purpose which Bourdon had in mind, and 
which he accomplished, was quite differ- 
ent from that conceived by Schlaich. 
Bourdon’s purpose was not to secure the 
smallest bore possible of capillary tub- 


; ing, and he did not distort his tube 


with this end in view. He changed the 
cylindrical cross sectional ear of the 
tube and bent it, not for the purpose 
of reducing the size, but in order to pro- 
duce a spring which would respond by 
change of form to the pressure of the 
fluid contained therein: Schlaich, on the 
other hand, proposed to make a tubing 
smaller than any which had been made 
before, and it was essential for his pur- 
pose that the tubing should not re- 
spond by change of form to internal 
pressure. 

The requirements of installation in 
aeroplanes involve the bending or coil- 
ing of tubing. If it responds by change 


! Consequently, 








Capillary Action 
Modified by Device 


Expansion and Contraction of 
Liquid in Conductor Is 
Controlled. 


of form to internal pressure, the regis- 
tering device is thereby affected and er- 
rors in the measurement of the tem- 
perature result. The evidence shows 
that the bore of the Schalich tube is so 
small that it does not have this effect. 
‘ notwithstanding certain 
pictorial resemblance, the difference be- 
tween the two is so marked that the 
Schlaich tubing will not perform the 
Bourdon result. Moreover, as will here- 
after appear, the Bourdon tube is not of 
capillary dimension. 

The Patent Office was particularly in- 
fluenced by the Hodgkinson patent and 
certain statements contained therein, 
which the record now shows for the first 
time to be incorrect. The case now be- 
fore the court is therefore not the same 
as that presented to the Patent Office 
and the Court of Appeals. The inventor 
Hodgkinson was produced as a witness 
and made it clear that certain averments 
in the specification of hs patent, which 
were quoted and mainly relied upon in 
the Patent Office, were not in accordanee 
with the facts. As already pointed out, 
Hodgkinson described the use of a capil- 
lary tube connecting the recording mech- 
anism with the distant receptacle or 
room whose temperature is desired. He 
reduced the error consequent upon the 
use of a long connecting tube by the 
insertion of a wire therein. He said in 
his specification: 

“The upper or active end of the capil- 
lary tube may or may not contain the 
wire as this, being flattened in cross sec- 
tion as shown in Fig. 6, it is possible to 
accurately gage the area of this part of 
the tube.” The Patent Office quoted this 
statement as a pertinent and conclusive 
disclosure and concluded (1) that Hodg- 
kinson intended to flatten capillary tub- 
ing; (2) that he did this in order to re- 
duce the bore and (3) that as result 
thereof, he could accurantely gage the 
area of the tube. 

It was thought that the upper end of 
the Hodgkinson tube was the same as the 
Schlaich tube, and that the two inventors 
differed only in the method by which the 
capillary tubing was brought about. As 
a matter of fact, it appears from other 
portions of the Hodgkinson specification, 
and more particulalry from his testi- 


| mony, that which is referred to in his 
| specification as the “upper or active end 
| of the capillary tube” is nothing more 


! | th t . t - spri thie 
which specify corrugated capillary | at the Bourdon tube or spring which 


was in common use in Hodgkinson’s time 
at the registration end of the distance 
thermometers. 

The invention consisting in reducing 
the cross sectional area of the capillary 
tubing, 
spring with the bulb of the thermometer. 

The Bourdon tube itself as used by 


, Hodgkinson was not a part of the capil- 


lary tube. It was separate therefrom 
and was much larger in dimension since 
it was required to be of sufficient internal 
diameter to receive the end of the capil- 
lary tube within it. Its diameter was 
about 7-32 of an inch, while the inside 
diameter of the capillary tube was about 
In other words, the 
inside diameter of the Bourdon tube was 
approximately 10 times the diameter of 
the capillary tube and the cross sectional 


' area about 100 times as great. 


The Schlaich tubing, on the other hand, 
has a cross sectional area less than one- 
third of the area of the capillary tube of" 
Hodgkinson. The suggestion in the 
quoted sentence from the Hodgkinson 
patent that it was pessible to accurately 


gage the area of the active part of the ; 


tube, referred to the practice of forcing 
air pressure through the tube while it 
was being rolled out so as not to go so 
far in the operation as to completely 
close the passage in the coil, thereby 
rendering it useless. 
pointed out that the area of a capillary 
tube may be reduced by inserting a wire, 
he did not show that the same result 
could be carried to a much further de- 
gree by deforming or corrugating the 
tube. The contrast between the size of 
his smallest tube and that of Schlaich 
emphasizes,the extent of the latter’s 
contribution to the art. 

The Patent Office makes. the further 
point that the question in issue hinges 
upon the word “capillary.” The broadest 
Claim 1 calls merely for a corrugated 
capillary tube. 
defines a capillary tube as one “with so 
fine a bore that the rise or fall of the 
liquid in it by capillary attraction is per- 
ceptible to the eye.” It is said that the 
Bourdon tube falls within this definition 
and therefore anticipates the claim, since 
it is distorted in at least one of the il- 
lustrations into a star shape. But it 1s 
manifest that Schlaich had in mind as 
the meaning of the term “capillary tub- 
ing,” not merely tubing capable of capil- 
lary attraction, but tubing of the minut- 
est bore. In order to make this position 
the more clear, and therefore to show 
the limitations of the patent, the Schlaich 
specifications was amended at the trial so 
as to show that the term is intended to 
define tubing of the smallest capacity, in 
which the bore is of hair-like dimen- 
sions. 

Furthermore, it is stated in the 
amended specification that the term 
“capillary” should be used in _ its “ac- 
cepted meaning as designating the pres- 
sure transmitting tubing connecting the 
bulb of the instrument with the Bour- 
don spring which is so shaped as to 
change its form in response to changes 
in internal pressure and is therefore 
necessarily of much greater than capil- 
lary dimensions. 

These amendments are in line with 
other recognized definitions of the term 
capillary, as hair-like, such as that con- 
tained in the Century dictionary. It 
seems to be clear that the invention 
has been so limited to tubing of the fin- 
est bore by these amendments that the 
monopoly of the patent will not be ex- 
tended to other structures outside its 
proper scope, such for instance, as the 
corrugated or deformed boiler tubes dis- 
closed by the Serpollet patent of 1895 
and other structures of the prior art. 

The Patent Office also contends that 
the question is not whether the tubing 
is smaller than previous tubing, but 
whether the corrugated tubes of Bour- 
don, especially those which were star 
shaped or Y shaped in cross section, 
would suggest to one skilled in the art 
the corrugated smaller tubing. It is said 
that the new tubing differs from the old 
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OMMERCE: Transportation of Goods: Charges: Published Tariff Schedules: 
Mistake.—Proof of error in the publication of interstate railroad freight 
rates does not justify a departure from the published schedules even though 
shippers have full knowledge that the rates were published by mistake, and the 
published rates, if enforced, would be violative of the long and short haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act.—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. 


Co., et al., v. Magnolia Provision Co., et al. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Fifth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1044, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


ORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT: 


Compensation: Rating: Prior Judg- 


ment Based on War Risk Insurance Policy: Res Adjudicata—Judgment 
awarding insured the benefits of his War iRsk Insurance policy on the 
ground that he had become permanently and totally disabled, while in the mili- 
tary service, from following a gainful occupation is not res adjudicata of a pro- 
ceeding for a writ of mandamus against the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to 
require him to award a rating, for the purpose of compensation, of permanent 
and total disability within the meaning of the World War Veterans’ Act.— 


Hines, Director, v. Starnes. 


(Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia).— 


Yearly Index Page 1044, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT: Compensation: 


Director of Veterans’ Bureau: 


Rating: Discretion of 


Power of Courts to Review.—The award of 


claims and ratings for compensation under the World War Veterans’ Act is 
exclusively in the discretion of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, and his 
decision is not subject to judicial review, unless it is wholly unsupported by 
the evidence, or is wholly dependent upon a question of law, or is clearly arbi- 


trary or capricious.—Hines, Director, v. Starnes. 


(Court of Appeals of the 


District of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 1044, Col. 1 (Volume IIT). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Invention: Difference in 


Size: Motor Meters.—Applicant’s de- 


vice consisting of a drawn capillary tube rolled into star shape and thus 
corrugated, forming a tube so small that expansion and contraction of the liquid 
in the tube would not be appreciable, said tube possessing the necessary wall 
strength to prevent its being closed by bending, held: Patentable over prior art 
showing a drawn capillary tube with wire inserted to obtain the necessary reduc- 
tion in area; and over a star-shaped, drawn tube that was so constructed to 
produce inherent strength, not to reduce area, and was too large to prevent 
appreciable expansion and contraction of liquid therein; difference in size pro- 


duced difference-in function.—Schlaich et al. v. Robertson. 


(District Court for 


the District of Maryland).—Yearly Index Page 1044, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


RADE MARKS: “Sun-Maid.”—Applicant’s composit mark comprising the 
representation of a curly haired girl with a bundle of wheat in each arm 
and representation of the sun with extending rays back of the head of the girl, 


and with the words “Sun-Maid” above 


the other features of the mark, held: 


Registrable over similar mark of opposer, where applicant used his mark for 
wheat flour and opposer used his for food products such as cereals.—Sun-Maid 


Raisin Growers of California v. American Grocer Company. 


(First Assistant 


Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1044, Col. 7 (Volume Eat). 


size, and is therefore not 
patentable. But the case does not fall 


within the general rule illustrated by 
the line of cases which hold that there 
is no invention involved in converting 
a large machine into a small one, or the 
reverse. That which is involved in the 
patents in suit is not merely a reduc- 
tion in size. The new tubing is effective 
only by reason of its size. The reduction 
in the cross sectional area of the tubing 
converted failure into success, and in- 
volved something more than a matter of 
degree. A result of this kind may con- 
stitute invention. Toledo Computing 
Seale Co. vs. Computing Scale Co., 208 
Fed. 410; Edison Electric Light Company 
vs. United States Electric Light Co., 52 
Fed. 300. ° 


Demand for Small Capillary 
Tubing Has Long Existed 


The real question is whether Schlaich’s 
discovery should have been obvious to 
persons skilled in the art. It is of as- 
sistance in deciding this question to real- 
ize tha. the demand for very small capil- 
lary tubing had existed for a consid- 
erable period, and efforts had been made 
to produce it. The testimony before the 
court in the case at bar is convincing on 
this point. Archibald C. T. Isaac, a me- 
chanical engineer, employed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, who has had 
considerable experience in flying and in 
the manufacture, amongst other things, 
of distance reading thermometers, testi- 
fied that he had never come in contact 
with capillary tubing corrugated, as pro- 
vided by Schlaich. 

John M. Mackenzie, a manufacturer of 
small tubing, testified that sn 1917 the 
smallest available tubing had an inter- 
nal diameter of 15 thousandths of an 
inch, and that the trade had no means 
of supplying. tubing of smaller dimen- 
sions before Schlaich’s discovery. An 
effort had been made to manufacture 
it, without success. It could be made 
in short pieces, but not in longer com- 
mercial lengths because the opening 
could not be kept free. Edmond Hodg- 
kinson, the inventor above referred to, 
filed his application for patent in 1910. 
He recognized the desirability of get- 
ting the bore of a capillary tube as 
small as possible, and discovered a 
rather cumbersome method of insert- 
ing a wire. It never occurred to him 
to adopt the much more simple, and as 
it turns out effective way of 
reducing the bore by corrugation or dis- 
tortion of the tubing. All of these men 
answer to the description of persons 
skilled in the art, but the solution of the 
problem was not obvious to them. 

The particular utility of the tubing in 
connection with distance thermometers 
is also clearly shown by the evidence. 
The smailer cross sectional area makes 
possible a great increase in the accuracy 
of the instrument. Amongst other ad- 
vantages is the fact that alcohol may be 
used instead of mercury, which renders 
available copper or bronze instead of 
steel, the use of which involves corrosion 
and harmful magnetic effects. Corruga- 
tion of the tubing eliminates the cost of 
the filler wire as well as the expense of 
putting it in. Corrugated tubing is of 
greater flexibility and the bore is not 
subject to being closed by sharp bending. 
It has gone into wide use in the manu- 
facture of the instruments and is gen- 
erally accepted as solving the difficulty 
in the Army and Navy and elsewhere. 

The conclusion is that the claims of 
the patents covering corrugated capil- 
lary tubing, per se, tubing for thermom- 
eters and the like, and the instrument in- 
corporating the tubing and the methods 
of manufacture, should be granted. There 
are, however, two claims in the first 
patent relative to methods of manufac- 
ture which were rightfully refused, to 
wit, Claims 17 and 21. These call for 
a combination or pair of rolls, shaped to 
deform the tubing fed between them and 
casing-holding means mounted adjacent 
to said rolls. They are not limited to 
capillary tubing. They were rejected by 
the Patent Office on the ground that 
they did not involve invention, in 
consideration of certain prior patents 
to wit, the patent to Koenig, No. 819,- 
143 of 1906, the British patent of Hol- 
land of 1908 and the patent to Parcells 
of 1916. Since these claims are not con- 
fined to tubes of capillary size, it is the 
conclusion of the court that their rejec- 
tion by the Patent Office was correct. 

Decrees in accordance with this opin- 
ion will be signed. 
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Printed Rate Schedule 
Held to Be Binding 


BEAUMONT, Sour LAKE & WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY V. MAGNOLIA PRO- 
VISION COMPANY; TEXAS & NEW 
ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY, ET AL., 
vy. MAGNOLIA PROVISION COMPANY; 
Texas & NeW ORLEANS RAILROAD 
CoMPANY Y. Houston PACKING CoM- 
PANY. No. 5191. Circuit Court or 
APPEALS FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT. 
The Court held herein that proof of 

error in the publication of interstate 

freight rates does not justify a departure 
from the published schedules even though 
shippers have full knowledge that the 
rates were published by mistake. 

The carriers cannot defend, it was 
stated, on the ground that the published 
rates, if enforced, would be violative of 


the long and short haul of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 


Errors to the District Court for the 
Southern District of Texas. W. M. 
Streetman, W. L. Cook, (Andrews, Street- 
man, Logue & Mobley on the brief), for 
appellant, Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern Railway Company; John T. Garrison, 
C. E. Coolidge (Garrison & Watson on 
the brief), for appellants, Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad Company et al.; Carl 
G. Stearns, James J. Shaw, (Fulbright, 
Crooker & Freeman on the brief), for 
appellees. Before Walker, Bryan and 
Foster, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Bryan, follows: 

The appellant railroad carriers pub- 
lished and filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a rate of 23 cents 
per cwt. on tin cans from New Orleans 
to destination points that included Hous- 
ton, Tex. While that remained a pub- 
lished rate appellee shippers were re- 
quired to pay 70 cents per cwt. The 
shipper in two of these cases brought 
suit to recover the excess above 23 cents, 
and in the other the carrier sued to re- 
cover a refund of the difference which: it 
had paid to the shipper. The cases were 
consolidated for trial as the question in 
each is the same, and resulted in judg- 
ments for the shippers. 


The 23 cent rate was published in the 
tariff schedules by mistake. The carriers 
intended to continue in force the pre- 
existing rate of 70 cents. A result of 
that mistake was to name a rate from 
New Orleans to Houston less than the 
rate in effect between intermediate points 
and Houston, in violation of the long and 
short haul clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


Appellants liken a published tariff rate 
to a contract between the carrier and the 
shipper in support of the argument that 
a mistake can be corrected s oas to give 
effect to the intention of the parties. 
A shipper has no voice in the fixing of 
rates, but must pay the published rate, 
and can only make claim for reparation 
on account of a rate that is unjust or* 
discriminatory. The Supreme Court has 
held that a published tariff rate is to 
be treated as though it were a statute 
binding upon both the carrier and the 
shipper. Penn. R. R. Co. v. International 
Coal Co., 230 U. S. 184. Section 6 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act provides that 
a carrier shall not charge or receive any 
different compensation, whether greater 
or less, than that shown by the file and 
published schedule of rates. It is well 
settled by Supreme Court decisions that 
this provision of law must be strictly 
complied with because it is necessary to 
carry out the purpose of Congress to 
prevent unjust discrimination. Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe R. R. Co. v. Hefley, 
158 U. S. 98; New Haven R. R. Co. v. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 200 
U. S. 361; T. & P. R. R. Co. v. Mugg, 
202 U.S. 242; L. & N. R. R. Co. v. 
Mottley, 219 U. S. 467; Keogh v. Chi- 
cago & N. W. R. R. Co., 260 U. S. 156. 
In Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. v. Y. & M. 
V. R. R. Co., 42 I. C. C. 470, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announces 
the rule that proof of error in the pub- 
lication of rates does not justify a de- 
parture from the published. rates even 
though shippers have full knowledge 
that the rates were published by mis- 
take, and that decision was cited with 
approval by the Supreme Court in Davis 
v. Portland Seed Co., 264 U. S, 403, 424. 


Cereals and Wheat. 
Flour Held to Hav 


Different Properti 


Examiner of Interferenc 
Sustained in Allowing Us 

Of Trade Mark ‘“‘Sun- 
Maid.”’ “- 


SuN-Maip RAISIN GROWERS OF C 
FORNIA V. AMERICAN GROCER §¢ 
PANY. Opposition No. 781% Ft 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATE 
Applicant was allowed registration 

a composite. mark bearing the notat 

“Sun-Maid” over a similar mark_ tf 

by the opposer, on ground that the ma 

were not for goods of the same descr 
tive properties, applicant using his tr¢ 
name for wheat flour while the oppo: 
dealt in food products such as cere] 
and. baking powder. ; 
Messrs. Miller & Boyken 

George W. Derr for applicant. 

G. Foster for opposer. 

The decision of the First Assista 

Commissioner follows in full text: - | 
This case comes on for review, on 4% 

peal of the opposer, Sun-Maid Rai 

Growers of California, of the decision 

the examiner of trade mark interferenc 

dismissing the opposition and adjudgij 
the applicant, American Grocer Compare 
entitled to the registration for which? 
has applied. ne 
The applicant company seeks regij 
tration of a composite mark comprisi 
the representation of a curly haired gi 
or: child with a bundle of wheat in ea 

arm and a representation of the s@j 

with extending rays back of the head § 

the girl or child with the words “Suj 

Maid” placed above the other featur} 

of the mark. The mark is used up 

wheat flour. 4 
The opposer claims ownership ofS th 

mark “Sun-Maid” used upon a larg 

number of food products including tabg 
syrup, cereals and baking powder. The? 
latter named products are deemed: % 
near, in characteristics, to the goow® 
upon which the applicant uses its maj) 
as any of the goods upon which oppos if 
has used its mark. The opposer sej 
forth some six registrations of its mar 
of which the earliest is that registerd]] 

July 4, 1916, No. 111,183. Bs 
The opposer has taken testimony bit) 

the applicant has not. It satisfactori4 

appears the opposer was long in the fie! 

prior. to the date of entry by the a 

plicant company, has used the mark 3 

various forms including those represen} | 

ing a young woman with long curls.an} 

a representation of the sun with extend! 

ing rays back of the head of the girl,an’ 

sometimes the girl is represented as hold] 

ing a tray with grapes upon it while i) 

other instances only the head and shou 

ders of the girl are shown. It is in ev” 

dence the opposer company deals i 

raisins and that such raisins -an! 

products are used‘ cakes, pies and athe! ] 
foods. : 
Others Use Similar Marks. H 
The applicant company has called at'| 
tention to a number of registrations. t¥] 
other parties of the representation of 
girl with curly hair associated with; te 
word “Sun-Maid” and to certain addi 
tional registrations of the notation “Sunj 
Maid” and “Sun-Made” in connectio 
with various goods, and from reference it 
these registrations nas urged that. th# 
opposer is not entitled to broad protec 
tion upon the notation “Sun-Maid” c¢ 
even upon such notation accompanied b¥ 
the representation of a girl or young 

woman with curly hair together with 3 

representation of the sun. The oppose) 

has noted that such registrations are o 

a date subsequent to the date of adoptior 

and use by the opposer and its predeces 

sors, and claims thatthe registrations t 

the Miller-Elmer Company, No. 115,3689 

February 6, 1917, and to the Elmer Catidy 

Company, No. 200,639, July 1, 1925, werd! 

obtained with the consent of opposer. 4 

_The marks appear to be sufficiently4 

similar to cause confusion in trade if} 

used upon goods possessing the same 
descriptive properties and, therefore, thc, 
question here to be decided turns upon} 
whether the goods are of such character. 

Attention has been invited to vatious, 

adjusted cases in support of the views] 

of the respective parties. Opposex ha 
relied ypon the holdings of the Coutt* of! 

Appeals in E-Z Waist Co. v. Reliance, 

Mfg. Co., 311 O. G. 709, 52 App. D. Cy 

291; Oppenheim Oberndorf & Co., Inc. x. 

President Suspender Co., 332 0..G: "i 

55 App. D. C. 147; Aunt Jemina’ Mills 

Co. v. Rigney & Co., 247 Fed. 407, and’ 

certain other decisions referred to in its) 

brief. While those decisions are,,in-| 
structive and helpful in reaching a,con-| 
clusion, yet they are not deemed. de-| 

terminative of the instant case. : i 
Wheat flour must be converted - into| 

bread or some other product before, jt, is 

in condition for use as a food. Some of | 
the foods in which the opposer’s products | 
are used are bread, cakes, etc. To, this] 
extent, there is some association of. the! 
opnoser’s and the applicant’s goods, The 
applicant company, however, does. not | 
use its mark upon bread but upon wheat | 
flour which is usually sold in bulk. and) 
in a different manner from the goods 
upon which the opposer uses its mark. 

While raisins, the syrup made from rai- 

sins, and baking powder are used ift the 

manufacture of bread and may be:used 
in bread made from applicant’s wheat 
flour, yet salt andyscme form of shori-| 
ening, such as lard, are likewise used,in | 
the manufacture of bread, and sugar -or 
other sweetening and flavoring extracts, 
are used in the production of cake, 

Unless all these food products are held | 
to be goods of the same descriptive | 
properties, it seems impossible to. -hold 
the goods of the applicant company, and 
of the opposer are goods posse#sing the | 
same descriptive properties. I am,.un- 
aware of any court decision, and counsel 
has cited none, taking such advanced | 
ground as would be necessary to, hold | 
the goods of the respective parties here | 
involved belong in the same class... 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the. op- 
position and adjudging the applicant en- 
titled to the registration for which). it 
has applied is affirmed. 

May 29, 1928. 
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The carriers cannot defend by showine 
that published rates if cotenned would 
violate the long and short haul clause 
and subject them to penalties. Such’a 
showing would only be evidence of in- 
tention indicating that a mistake “was 
made. Because of the policy of the law 
the rate must be abided by as long as 
it is included in published schedules>of 
rates. The remedy of the carriers is 
to apply to the Inters’ate Commerfe 
Commission to have the rate changed.# 
The judgments are affirmed. \ a 
May 10, 1928. 
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ublicity Methods Used in Nebraska 
And Carolinas by Utilities Described 


irector of Information Committee Says That Editorial 
Written by Him Was Printed in Newspaper. 
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friendly relationship with the utility 

fhpanies? 

A. That particular activity being dis- 

ssed there is for the purpose of ulti- 

ely selling electricity. 

Q. Will you answer my question? 

FA. I would say no. 

Q. I wish you would read the third 

ragraph of Mr. Chubb’s letter into the 
bcord. 

A. (Reading:) “During my residence 

Iowa our industry as a whole improved 
s,connection on relationship with the 

la State College at Ames and our 
tate University to the extent that the 
titude of these institutions changed 

‘om one of quite open antagonism to one 
f friendly relations.” 

..Q. What do you mean in this letter of 
uugust 31 to Mr. Macy by the state- 
hent that the special department of the 

ew York headquarters has been or- 
anized with a man at the head to cor- 
ect prejudice and faulty conclusions as 
et forth in the text books in schools 
nd colleges; first of all do you mean the 
ational headquarters or the National 
hlectric Light Association? 

A. Yes, sir. oe 

Q. Is it true that the special depart- 
aents were formed as far back as 
August, 1927, for that purpose ? 

A. No, it was being talked of and I 
lad the wrong impression about what . 
vas for. 

..Q. Who did you understand was the 
man that was at the head of it? 

A. Professor Ruggles—I do not know 
who it was at that time. 

‘Q. Who did you mean when you wrote 
Re letter and said there was a man at 
the head of it? 

A. I meant they were going to have 
sich a man at the head of it, if they had 
Anybody. At that time I did not know 
his name and my previous impression of 
the whole thing was wrong in that whole 
n~tter. 

. You now say that you are mistaken 
i your statement that you made in this 
etter? 

‘A. Yes, sir, because I have 
léhrned what it really was. 

Q. Where did you get the information 
ti which you based the statement in 
this letter? 

’ A. Well, I do not know. 

‘“Q. On what do you base your state- 
ment you now make, that you were 
wrong in making this statement? 

A. Contact for many hours with Pro- 
féssor Ruggles. I know what the plan 
is now. 

Q. You know what the plan is that he 
is-at the head of? 

A. Yes, sir, that is the only one I am 
familiar with. 

*'Q. Do you know, Mr. Browne, whether 
these men from the coliege: are em- 
ployed to appear as witnesses on behalf 
of utility companies at hearings of vari- 
‘ous kinds? 

‘ A. Along that subject my informa- 
tion would be confined to one State of 
the four. I think that is not true ex- 
‘eépt of this engineer who devotes him- 
self a part of his time tv private prac- 
tice, and some to teaching, he is some- 
“times a witness on either side of the 
fence. 

Q. Do you know whether any of the 
@nunicipalities that maintain vlants em- 
‘ploy any of these professors? A. Yes. 
"<Q. For what purpose? A. Plant con- 
‘struction changes. 

‘Q. Have you known of any instances 
‘where a college professor in the last 
‘year has appeared as a witness on be- 
‘half of municipal corporations engaged 
in’‘municipal ownership? A. In the last 

Yar. Not 2s a witness, as a construc- 
tion engineer or advisory engineer, yes. 
““"Q. Do you know whether people who 
ave in favor of municipal ownership’ or 
municipalities that are engaged in op- 
‘erating their own plant have been able 
to get the services of college professors 
“as witnesses? A. No, . could not an- 
~ swer that. 

Q. Now, do you know whether in the 
State of Kansas there is a distribution 
of some kind of a textbook in the 
schools? A. There has been some in 

past years, my impression is. 

Q. Do you know to what extent they 


p teliable Estimates 
On Wheat Trade Urged 


Producer and Exporter Said to 
” ‘Require Data in Marketing. 


since 


©Continued from Page 5.) 


agnderestimate at the beginning of the 
‘Séa8on was due in part to the fact that 
the’ early estimates of the crops in these 
exporting countries were smaller than 
the final outturn of those crops, and in 
i part to the fact that the great deficits 
‘-of‘importing countries and higher prices 
led to a reduction of stocks in the ex- 
porting countries. The final outturn of 
‘the’ crop in the United States, for ex- 
‘ample, was estimated to be 30 million 
byshels greater than the September es- 
timate, and a considerable reduction was 
Ynatle in the large stocks held over at 
the beginning of the 1924-25 season. 


ey Yen Estimates on Exports. 

‘ The exports of principal exporting 
-eountries in the 1925-26 season fell 
within and very close to the middle of 
-'the- range of the October estimates of 
“probable exports. Net exports of the 
‘eountries included in the estimates 
@ mounted to 678,000,000 bushels, and the 

October estimates ranged from 573,000,- 
000° to 767,000,000, with a mean of 670,- 

000,000 bushels. European imports 
“g@mounted to 519,000,000 busels, and the 
“October estimated ranged was 460,000,- 
“000 to 558,000,000 with a mean of 509,- 

600,000 bushels. 

*°"The exports for the 1926-27 season also 
‘felP within the range and at about the 
mid-point of the early estimates. 
“eports amounted to 790,000,000 bushels, 
whereas the range of the first estimates 
“"ot' the Northern and Southern Hemi- 
sphere countries together was from 727,- 
000,000 to 870.000,000, with a mean of 
"799,000,000. The imports of European 
countries were underestimated at the be- 
ginning of the season. Net imports of 
the principal European importing coun- 
,tvies amounted to 601,000,000 bushels 
vhereas the maximum of the early esti- 
amates totaled only 584,000.000 bushels. 

» It is still too early to judgé of the ac- 
-#uracy of the 1927-28 estimates of trade 
sbuteit now appears that the first esti- 
mate for the Northern Hemisphere ex- 
‘ports was somewhat high and for the 
—" Hemisphere correspondingly 
“how. 
é . 








The ! 


have been circulated and used in these 
schools? A. N 

Q. Will you 
A. Yes. ; 

Q. But, we have discovered something 
about Missouri from the correspondence. 
We learned about Iowa yesterday. And 
now we have learned about Kansas in a 
general way at least. A. You have 
learned a little. 5 

Q. It is a fact that there has been in 
each one of these States a text book or 
text books printed and circulated by the 
utilities in the schools? 

A. I speak very advisedly as to Kan- 
sas.. I am rather under the impression 
that there is. 

Q# Do you know of any contribution to 
any universities in your territory that 
has been made by any utility committee 
or company? A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us what you know about that. 


Tells of Contribution 
o State University 


A. I know absolutely in relation to 
Nebraska for several years the State 
Association had contributed from $500 
to $1,000 per annum to a fund to be 
used for project experimentation, in other 
words, experimenting in the use of elec- 
trical machinery on farms. ae 

Q. What is the State Association to 
which you refer? A. The Nebraska Sec- 
tion of the N. E. L. A. of which I am the 
managing director also. 

Q. And they contribute from $500 to 
$1,000 a year to what college? A. The 
University of Nebraska. 

Q. Do you know of any other contri- 
bution that has been made to the same 
college from any utility sources? 

A. Not utility sources. The 
contribute to that same fund. 

Q. Now, do you know of any other con- 
tribution from any utility sources in any 
State in your territory to any college 
or any extension course or any similar 
thing? j : 

A. I think a similar practice exists in 
all four of the States regarding the pror 
ject work; that activity being just begun 
in Missouri. 

Q. Tell us again so that we may un- 
derstand it clearly what the purpose of 
the contribution is? 

A. The contribution to the college to 
help bear the expenses of experimental 
work in the college department with elec- 
trical labor saving devices on farms, and 
they carry on experiments on the farms. 

Commissioner McCulloch: What about 
campaign contributions? Has Judge 
Healy asked you anything about that, 
Mr. Browne? Well, we will inquire about 
that while he is busy. Do you know 
of any campaign, political campaign con- 
tributions for President, or for United 
States Senator, by.any of the utility com- 
panies, or anybody connected with them? 

A. No, I do not, Mr. Commissioner. 
During the late campaign for nomination 
for United States Senator, both candi- 
dates said the utilities were helping the 
other man, but I had no knowledge that 
they were helping either one. My im- 
pression would be that they did not help 
either one. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You are 
speaking about. the recent campaign, the 
primary election? 

A. The primary election, yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You don’t 
know of anybody conected with the utili- 
ties that contributed anything to these 
campaigns ? 

A. No, not to my own knowledge, I 
have been away so much I have not seen 
the statéments that were filed. They 
may have, but it is against the law in 
the particular State where I had my mind 
on, for any corporation to contribute for 
a candidacy. Individuals could do so. 

Commisisoner McCulloch: You have a 


0. 
tell us about Nebraska? 


regents 
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Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. John 
U. S. S. Arizona; to 
Battle Fit. as aide on 
Louis M. Nulton. 

Lieut. Lloyd E. 
port Navy Yard, 
duty. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Edgar L. Olson (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., League Island, Phia., 
Pa. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Roy W. Cantrell (M. C.), to 
duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William M. Cason (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., League Island, Phila., 
Pa. 

Lieut. 
to duty 

Lieut. 
to duty 

Lieut. 


W. McClaran, det. 
Battleship Divs., 
staff of Vice Adm. 


Clifford, 
Mare Island, 


authorized re- 
Calif., for 


(j. g.) Raymond O. Cheney (M. C.), 
Nav. Hosp., Wash., D. C. 
(j. g.) Edward E. Evans (M. C.), 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 
(j. g.) Frederic W. Farrar (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Wash., D. C. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Robert Faust (M. 
duty Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas G. Hays (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y. 
Lieut. (j. g.) George F. Helmkamp (M. 
C.), to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Wayland K. Hicks (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Wash., D. C. 
Lient. (j. g.) Harold W. Jacox 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Verden E. Hockett (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 
Lieut. (j..g.) Wilbur E, Kellum (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Puget Sound, Wash. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Erwin H. W. Kersten (M. 
C.), to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Robert R. Leamer (M., C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Wash., D. C. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Ernest J. Losli (M. C.), to 
duty Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 
Lieut. (j. g.) William S. Mallory (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Chris C. Mansell (M. C.), 
te duty Nav. Hosp., League Island, Phila., 
a. 
Lieut. 


C.), to 


(M. C.), 


(j. g.) Lester E. McDonald (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Paul H. Milton (M. C.), to 
duty Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 
Lieut. (j. g.) George B. Ridout (M. C.) 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Newport, R. I. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Charles G. Roberison (M. 
C.), to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Carey M. Smith (M. C.), to 
duty Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass. 
Lieut. (j. ¢.) Guy E. Stahr 
duty Nav. Hosp.. Norfolk, Va. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Alva C. Surber, jr. (M. C.) 
to duty Nav, Hosp., New York, N. Y. 
Lieut. (j. g.) James T. Taylor (M. C.), 


to duty Nav. Hosp., League Island, Phila., 
Pa. 


Lieut. 
to duty 
Lieut. 
C.), to 
Lieut. 
to duty 
Lieut. 
ike 


(M. 


’ 


(j. g.) Ferris W. Thompson (M. C.), 
Nav, Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 
(j. g.) Hubert J. Van Peenen (M. 
duty Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y. 
(j. g.) Dewey H. Walden (M. C.), 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 
(j. g.) William R. Whiteford 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Newport, R. I. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Merton C. Wilson (M. C.>. 
to duty Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y, 
Lieut. Comdr. Clark E. Morrow (D. c:), 
det. Naval Academy: to U. S. S. Whitney. 
Rad. El. John E. Ferree, det. Nav. Radio 


Sta., Cordova, Alaska; to Rec. Bks., Puget 
Sound, Wash. 


(M. 
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| Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
‘as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
yovernment, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Charts of Coast and Geodetic Survey Aid States 
To Adjust Boundaries, Land Titles, Shore Lines 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Thirteenth Article—Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
the States. 


Cooperation with 


By R. S. Patton, 


Chief, Division of Charts, Coast and Geodetic Survey 


OR about a century the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


calities. 


These surveys, 


rate of change, 


vey has been making surveys along the coasts 


of the United States and from them producing 
charts for the guidance of mariners. 


Promptiy after the various possessions and depen- 
dencies have been added to our domain, the Survey has 
extended its operations to them, giving to mariners 
traversing their waters the same safeguards of ac- 
curate charts as have been available for the waters of 


the mother country. 


For almost half a century the Survey has been en- 
gaged in extending its networks of triangulation and 
leveling across the interior of the United States in 
order to provide a rigid framework for the control and 
coordination of its charts and for surveys by other 


Federal organizations. 


The tides and currents of the coastal waters and 
their tributaries, and the magnetic properties of the 
earth have been studied in order to give the mariner 
information essential to his safety. 


This century of work has resulted in a vast ac- 
cumulation of information which is of great value in 
the study of many scientific, engineering, legal and eco- 
nomic problems which were not dreamed of when the 


work was authorized. 


These problems lie outside the direct sphere of the 
Survey, so that a complete and unrestricted participa- 
tion in them can result only from special Congressional 
But in-so-far as legal limitations permit, 
the Bureau, at the request of States, municipalities, 
corporations or individuals, is glad to make the data 
available and to cooperate toward their proper and 


authorization. 


efficient use. 
~ * * 


HESE collateral fields of usefulness can best be 
illustrated by a few specific examples. 


oughly, and with 
obligation toward 


to the Coast and 
it can give. 


Survey’s archives, and the skill of Survey engineers in 
interpreting those records are invaluable. 
century of its existence the Bureau has made repeated 
surveys at frequent intervals in many changeable lo- 


During the 


when properly interpreted, frequently 


give a better picture than can be obtained in any other 
way of the past history of the region, the manner and 
and in consequence, to a considerable 
extent may furnish the key to the means of preventing 
similar changes in future. 

As the municipalities, and in recent years the State 
authorities, are studying 


these problems more thor- 
an enlarged vision regarding their 
an asset which transcends the limits 


of private ownership, they are turning more and more 


Geodetic Survey for the help which 


2. The early surveys of the Bureau are in extensive 


demand for use in litigations involving titles to these 


In many cases 


At that time 


same valuable shore lands. 


such titles trace back to conveyances 


made a century and more ago. 


these beaches and their adjacent 


marshes were looked upon as practically valueless. 


The land surveys ‘were hurriedly and inaccurately 
made, and the descriptions in the deeds loosely drawn 
and indefinite, making them extremely difficult to in- 


terpret at the present time. 


Moreover, 


the character of the physical changes in 
the shores which have occurred during the intervening 
years frequently has an 
question of present ownership. 


important bearing upon the 


Such terms as erosion, accretion, avulsion and re- 


liction have very 
riparian law, and 


HERE again the Bureau’s surveys 


definite and significant meanings in 
in more than one case title to lands 


valued at millions of dollars has hinged principally on 
whether these physical changes have occurred by one 
process rather than another. 

~ * 


* 


are invaluable, 


both as affording an accurate picture of conditions 
existing at an earlier period than is covered by similar 


1. During the past decade there has been a tre- 


mendous increase in the extent to which our people 
ocean beaches for rest 
Many millions of them now flock to those beaches 
each year, coming from every State in the Union. 


In such States as New Jersey and Florida the shore 
lands constitute one of the principal items of State 
wealth, and the taxes imposed upon their enhanced 
values contribute each year a generously ‘increased 
amount tp the State and local treasuries. 


turn to our 


These shores are subjected to a constant attack by 
the waves and currents of the ocean. 
variable one, but its net result over a period of years 
is almost invariably a loss of land. 


Such losses from the frontage of highly improved 
and valuable lands must be prevented at all cost. 


The necessary protection, however, is by no means 
The destructive forces of the ocean in 
time of storm are very great, and it is difficult to tell 
just what combinations of forces are doing the greatest 
damage, because so much that is significant is hidden 
from sight by the over-lying waters. 


easy to devise. 


Each locality presents its own separate problem, 
which must be carefully studied to devise a system of 
protection which is feasible in cost and at the same 


and recreation. 


biased evidence. 


The attack is a The tidal and 


studies of sewage 


tion of projected 
Canal. 


time adequate to meet the situation. 


* * * 


OR these basic studies, upon which the success of 
the entire undertaking depends, the records in the 


Copyright, 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Off ice 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-21527 In re A-15607. (S) Pay—Navy 
Officers retired prior to July 1, 1922. A 
retired officer of the Navy who performed 
active duty after retirement between April 
6, 1917, and March 3, 1921, is not entitled 
by virtue of section 3 of the act of March 
4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1271, to count suc’ service 
in computing his period pay under the act 
of May 8, 1926, 44 Stat. 417. 

The act of May 26, 1928. 
entitled “An Act to amend 
the Act of June 10, 1922 * * *” ete., does 
not authorize additional pay or allowances, 
by reason of its provisions, for any period 
prior to its date. 

A-21413. Claims—-Stale Claims 
services rendered in 1920 which are not 
filed until February, 1926, must b>» denied 
when such laches on the part of t!. claim- 
ant makes it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to verify the claim. A-20603, Decem- 
ber 16, 1927. 

Advertising Evidence. Claims for pay- 
ment for advertising unsupported by a copy 
of the administrative authority therefor 
and as to which the administrative office 
reports that it can not be verified from the 
record may not be allowed upon the af- 
fidavit of the publisher that such authority 
was issued and was returned to the ad- 
ministrative office with the original sub- 
mission of the claim, of which submission, 
however, no evidence can now be located in 
the administrative office. 

A-22886.. (S) Retirement—Set-ofi. The 
amount to the credit of a former assistant 
postmaster in the civil retirement fund is 
available for pplication in liquidation of 
indebtedness *in favor of the United States 
caused by embezzlement of money order 
funds by the former assistant postmaster, 

A-23251. Contracts—Retroactive cancel- 
lation—-Treasury Department. Under a 
contract reserving to the contrac'’ 1, officer 


Publie No. 551, 
section 17 of 


for 


1928, 


| at Manilla, P. I., 





material from any other source, and as indicating the 
character of the changes which have occurred since the 
first survey was made. 


Photographic copies of these surveys, certified for 
use in court, are in constant demand, and are every- 
where accepted by the courts as authoritative, 


un- 


‘ 


In the same way it could be shown how the geodetic 
surveys of the Bureau have settled boundary disputes 
between States, have furnished the basis for precise 
surveys of urban districts for city planning, and have 
provided basic data for a variety of engineering proj- 
ects to which precise geographic information 15 an 
essential prerequisite. 


current studies have been used in 
disposal in large cities of which New 


York is an outstanding example, in the desigr of marine 
structures and harbor improvements, and for the pre- 
diction of currents which will exist upen the comple- 


waterways such as the Cape Cod 


The magnetic work of the Survey affords the land 
surveyor the only 
informed regarding changes in the direction of the 
magnetic compass, and so vital is this information to 
surveyors that thousands of them in every part of the 
country have cooperated with the Bureau in keeping 
the information up to date. 


available means cf keeping himself 


In the next article, to be published in the 


by The United States Daily 


in the event of the failure of the con- 
tractor to deliver fuel within the time 
named or of the size and quality specified, 
the right, at his option, either to revoke 
the contract or purchase in the open market 
at the expense of the contractor, there is 
no authority for the retroactive 
of the contract by reason of the contractor's 
failure, due to strikes at the mines, to 
make delivery of the coal as agreed, and 
the contractor is not entitled to payment 
for coal delivered prior to the date the 
agreement was revoked, at a price 
than that specified in the contract. 

A-23258. Contracts--Cost nius-——Overhead 
—Justice Department. Under a_ contract 
providing for the payment of “actual 
costs,” a disbursing officer is not authorized 
to pay a contractor percentages of estimated 
overhead. 

A-23091. Exhibits—Associations—Partici- 
pation by Bureau of Mines, Appropriations 
made for investigating mine accidents are 
available for the dissemination of informa- 
tion by the Bureau of Mines, Department 


of Commerce, pursuant to the act of Febru- | 


25, 


ary 1913, 37 Stat. 681, and may be ex- 
pended where administratively determined 


necessary for the rental of furniture, ete., | 


in connection with an exhibit at the annual 
meeting of the American Medical 
tion. 

A-23100. (S) Army—Enlisted man 
Transportation on discharge. Where an en- 
listed man was discharged June 12, 1899, 
and did not avail himself 
of the transportation provided for sea travel 
to San Francisco, Calif., there is no author- 
ity for the payment of travel pay or com- 
mutation of subsistence, 

A-23101. Appropriations “Aviation, 
Navy”—Availability for the purchase of a 
Dishwashing Machine for Cafeteria at 
Naval Aircraft Factory, The appropriation 
“Aviation, Navy.” made, 


«mong other 


| things, for maintenance and operation of 
| Naval Aircraft Factory, is ch rgeable with 


the cost of the purchase of a dishwashing 
machine for the cafeteria at such factory, 
it appearing that the maintenance and 
operation of the cafeteria is necessary for 
the proper operation of the factory. 

A-23142. Retirement—Set-off. The amount 
to the oredit of a deceased employe in the 
Civil Retirement Fund is subject to set-off 
to liquidate an indebtedness in favor of the 
United States on account of an unlawful 
payment of compensation under one of two 
positions with salary for each in excess of 
$2,000 per annum. 

A-25156. (S) Quarters allo ance 
enlisted man in hospital, sick not in line of 
duty. An enlis'*d man in the Army in hos- 
pital on account of sickness not in line of 
duty is entitled to con’inue to receive quar- 
ters allowance under the act of April 15, 
1926, 44 Stat. 257. 

A-23175. (S) Transportation—Dependents 


issue of June 
Tides and Currents, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, will tell of the work in aiding mariners. 


revoking | 


greater | 


Associa- | 


“Army | 


2 


~~, 


G. T. Gude, Chief of the 


Publishing Corporation, 


of Army Officer. Where the dependents of 
an Army officer accompanied him on per- 
manent change of station by rail to New 


York City thence by Army transport to 
San Francisco, and then proceeded to his 
permanent station at San Diego by com- 
| mercial vessel after approximately five 
months spent in Honolulu, reimbursement 
for the cost of the commercial transporta- 
tion from San Francisco to San Diego is 
not authorized. 27 Comp. Dee. 510; 5 Comp. 
Gen. 569, 

A-23203, Federal Power Commission—Em- 
ployes. The appropriation contained in the 
act of May 16, 1928, 45 Stat. 579, for per- 
sonal services for the Federal Power Com- 
| mission, having been made pursuant to 
the estimate submitted to Congress as re- 
quired by the act of February 11, 1927, 44 
Stat. 1075, of the salaries of all civilian em- 
ployes whose services with the Commission 
have become permanent through detail from 
other departments, its use does not neces- 
sarily extend beyond such permanent em- 
ployes and in so far as the work of the 
Commission has in the past been performed 
by employes whose details have been tem- 
porary it may continue to be so performed 
in accordance with section 2 of the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act of June 10, 1920, 41 
| Stat. 1068. 27 Comp. Dec. 27, 155, 318, 345. 

A-23218. (S) Postal Service—-Extra pay 
for night work. Under the act of May 24, 
1928, Public No. 496, providing for pay- 
ment to postal employes of extra pay for 
night work at the rate of 10 per cent of 
their hourly pay per hour, the “hourly 
pay” of all postal employes affected by the 
act, except clerks in the Railway Mail 
Service, should be computed in accordance 
with the act of March 4, 1911, 36 Stat. 1339, 
on the basis of 365 days per annum, and 
the “hourly pay” of clerks in the Railway 
Mail Service should be computed in accord- 
ance with the act of February 28, 1925, 43 
Stat. 1063, on the basis of 306 days per 
annum. 

The 10 per cent extra compensation for 
night work is to be applied to overtime 
work at night, that is in excess of 8 hours, 
on the basis of 306 days per annum, for 
all postal employes entitled to both over- 
time pay and extra pay for night work 
under the act of May 24, 1928. 

The extra pay for night work authorized 
for postal employes by the act of May 24, 
1928, Public No. 496, is not subject to re- 
tirement deductions. 

A-23215. Per diem in lieu 

International Water 
States and Mexico. Traveling expenses of 
members of the International Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, author- 
ized by the act of February 15, 1928, 45 
Stat. 75, are subject to the terms and con- 
ditions of the Subsistence Expense Act of 
1926, dated June 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 688, 


of subsistence 
Commission, United 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress 


Armytage, Percy. By the clock of 
James’s. 370 p. London, Murray, 1927. 
28-12564 | 
Babcock & Wilcox co. Marine steam. “Third | 
edition.” 281 p. N. Y., The Babcock & 
Wilcox co., 1928. 28-12357 
Bolton, Mrs. Ann (Curtis). The life of Mrs. 
Robert Clay afterwards Mrs. Robert Bol- | 
ton (nee Ann Curtis) 1690-1738; in let- 
ters written by herself to her physician 
and now transcribed from the original 
manuscript by her great grandson, the 
Rev. Curtis Clay. Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 1, 1812-March 4, 1825. 197 p. Phila., 
1928. 28-12557 
Bonus. Arthur Rivers. The French Riviera, 
by A. R. Bonus, with some account of 79 ! 
excursions mainly afoot, 28 illustrations 
and 2 maps. (The little guides.) 223 p. 
N. Y., McBride, 1928 28-12559 
Brighton, Mass. Evangelical Congregational 
church. One hundredth anniversary, 1827- 
1927, Brighton Evangelical Congrega- 
tional church. 12 p. Brighton, 1927. 
28-4989 
Buxton, William Herbert. Auction bridge 
blue book, 1928. 36 p. Portland, Me., 
Marks printing house, 1928. 28-12369 
Carlin, Francis. Reminiscences of an ex- 
detective, by . (late superintendent 
at Seotland Yard) one of the “big four’; 
with sixteen illustrations. 256 p. Lon- 
don, Hutchinson, 1927. 28-12377 
Crocker, James Codrington. Theoretical and 
experimental physical chemistry, by 
James Codrington Crocker and Frank 
Matthews with 145 figures in text, dia- 
grams. 581 p., illus. London, J. & A. 
Churchill, 1927. 28-12352 
. With illus- 
(Black’s 


St. 


trations by A. Heaton 
popular series of colour books.) 208 p., 
illus. London, Black, 1927 28-12560 
Dresdner bank, Berlin. The economic forces 
of the world, published by the Dresdner 
bank, Berlin. 145 p. Berlin, 1927. 


Cooper. 


28-12540 

Endocrine studies of 
Edwin Poe Durrant. 
Ohio state university, 
286-290, 14-18 p., illus. 


28-12353 


Durrant, Edwin Poe 
the white rat by 
(Thesis (Ph. D.) 
1927.) 221-228, 

Columbus, 1927. 


hold an audience; a practical treatise on 
the nature, preparation, and delivery of 
public addresses, with a course of exercise 
les_ons in public speaking. By J. Berg 
Esenwein. 284 p. Rev. and enl. ed. N. Y., 
Noble and Noble, 1928. 28-12360 
Esenwein, Joseph Berg. Studying the short- 
story; sixteen short-story classics, with 
introductions, notes and a new labora- 
tory study method for individual reading 
and use in colleges and schools. Rev. 
(The writer’s library.) 440 p. Spring- 
field, Mass., Home correspondence school, 
1928. 28-12361 


ed. 





| Fleming, Samuel E. Government of the state 


of Washington. 78 p. Boston, Ginn, 1928. 
28-12373 
Gordon, Jan. On a Paris roundabout, by 
Jan Gordon. With twenty-two illustra- 
tions by the author. 292 p. London, Lane, 
1927. 28-12562 
Hill, Howard Copeland. Community civics. 
471 p., illus. Boston, Ginn, 1928. 
28-12532 
Hill, Howard Copeland. Vocational civics. 
365 p., illus. Boston, Ginn, 1928. 
28-12533 
Hoffman, Frederick Ludwig. Earthquake 
hazards and insurance. 169 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Spectator co., 1928. 28-12535 
Johnson, Georgia Borg. Organization of the 
required physical education for women in 
state universities. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1927. Published also 
as Teachers college, Columbia university. 
Contributions to education, no. 253.) 171 
p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1927. 28-12366 
Leamy, Hugh. Collier’s nameographs, text 
by Hugh Leamy; with original sketches 
by 129 nameographers. 156 p., illus. Chi- 
cago. Reilly & Lee co., 1928. 28-12368 
Leitch, Albert Clark. Miniature boat build- 
ing; the construction of working models 
of racing, sail and power boats; a con- 
cise and complete practical treatise for 
the amateur and professional mechanic, 
giving specific instructions in simple 
language on the various processes and 
operations involved in building model 
racing, sail and power boats and power 
plants, by Albert C. Leitch illustrated by 
e series of five hundred progressive illus- 
trations showing clearly every step of the 
construction of the boats described. 242 
p., illus. N. Y., Henley, 1928. 28-12358 
Levy, Hermann, Monopolies, cartels and 
trusts in British industry. 356 p. London, 


card number 





Maemillan, 1927. 28-12376 

Marsh, Mrs. Margaret Charlotte (Alexander) 
- . .' The bankers in Bolivia; a study in 
American foreign investment. (American 
imperialism edited by H. E. Barnes.) 233 
p. N. Y., Vanguard press, 1928. 


7 ; 28-12531 
Martin, Clare S., 1888. The electrolytic prep- 


Army Orders 


Folowing M. C. Res. officers ordered to 
active duty and will report for duty at 
Brooks Field, Tex.: Lieut. Col. Hugh Henry 
Alldredge, Lieut. Col. Ralph Nelson Greene. 

Maj. Sheppard B. Philpot, I., to Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., upon completion of foreign 
service tour. 

Col. Parker Hitt, I., relieved from duties 
as member of General Staff Corps, and 
assigned to duty with the War Department 
General Staff. 

Maj. Manton C. Mitchell, I., from Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., to War Department General 
Staff, Washington, D. C, 

Capt. Paul H. Brown, I., .o Fort Jay, 
N. Y., upon completion of present tour of 
foreign service. 

First Lieut. Herbert B. E.aderton, Field 
Art., from Field Artillery School, to First 
Field Artillery at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. Robert 4H. Gallier, to Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt., upon completion of present tour 
of foreign service. 

Capt. Maurice D. Orten, Specialist Res., 
ordered to active duty at Chicago, II. 

First Lieut. Edmund E. Sebree, I., from 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to Western Mili- 
tary Academy, Chicago, III. 

Lieut. Col. Chauncey L. Fenton, Coast 
Art. Corps, from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
to West Point, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Claude O. Burch, C., Signal 
School, Fort Monmouth, N. J, to the Phil- 
ippine Islands: orders of April 19 revoked. 


is at end of last line. 


aration of highly concentrated alkali 
al.algams. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state 
university, 1923.) 36 p., illus. Columbus? 
1928. 28-12354 
Martineau, Alice (Vaughan-Williams) “Mrs, 
Philip Martineau.” Roumania and _ het 
rulers. 210 p. London, S. Paul, 1927. 
28-12563 
Monticello hotel, » Va. _A 
word-picturelogue thru beautiful, his- 
toric Charlottesville. 16 p., illus. Chars 
lottesville, Va., Monticello hotel, 1928. 
28-12380 
In search 
of McBride, 
1928. 28-12558 
National industrial conference board. Em- 
ploye stock purchase plans in the United 
States, 245 p. N. Y., National industrial 
conference board, 1928. 28-12534 
Newman, E. M. . Seeing Russia, by E. 
M. Newman over 300 illustrations from 
original photographs. (Newman travels 
talks.) 396 p., illus. N. Y., Funk & Wag- 
nalls 1928. 28-12555 
Pinneo, Clarence R. Making it easy to sell 
life insurance. 59 p., illus. Omaha, Nebr., 
1928. 28-12370 
Reynolds, Marion Hobart. The history and 
one line of descendants of Robert and 
Mary Reynolds (16302-1928) of Bostony 
Mass. 92 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., The Rey- 
nolds family association, 1928. 28-12383 
Rorem, Clarence Rufus. The bank’s Eng- 
lish; a series of bulletins on some ime 
portant aspects of Yank correspondence, 
43 p. Chicago, Chicago chapter of the 
American institute of banking, 1928 
28-13097 
Schotter, Howard Ward. The growth and 
development the Pennsylvania rail- 
road company; a review of the charter 
and annual reports of the Pennsylvania 
railroad company 1846 to 1926, inclusive. 
2d ed. 518 p. Phila., Press of Allen, Lane 
& Scott, 1927. 28-12543 
Storer, Malcolm. Annals of the Storer fam- 
ily, together with notes on the Ayrault 
family. 107 p., illus. Boston, Wright and 
Potter, 1927 28-12381 
Strong, Frederick Augustus. The descend- 
ants of Edward Grannis who was in New 
Haven, Connecticut as early as 1649 and 
died there December 10th, 1719. 285 p. 
New Haven, Conn., The Tuttle, Morehouse 
and Taylor company, 1927. 28-12384 
Tappan, Lewis. A side-light on Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations, 1839-1858, furnished by the 
correspondence of Lewis Tappan and 
others with the British and foreign anti- 
slavery society, edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Annie Heloise Abel 
and Frank J. Klingberg. 407 p. Lancaster, 
Pa., The Association for the study of 
negro life and history, incorporated, 1927. 
28-12379 
Thomas, Lewis Francis. The localization of 
business activities in metropolitan St. 
Louis. (Washington university studies. 
New series. Social and_ philosophical 
sciences, no. 1.) 112 p., illus. St. Louis, 
1927. 28-12539 
Thorp, Linton Theodore, 1884. The law of 
moneylending, by ... and A. Aiken Wat- 
son. 138 p. London, E. Wilson, 1928, 
28-12544 
Tillyard, Aelfrida Catharine Wetenhall. 
Spiritual exercises and their results; an 
essay in psychology and comparative reli- 
gion. 216 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 
28-12840 
Turnbull, Archibald Douglas. John Stevens, 
an American record, 545 p., illus. N. Y., 
Century, 1928. 28-12356 
United States golf association. Public links 
section. Municipal and public golf courses 
in the United States, with statistical in- 
formation, issued by the Public links 
section, United States golf association. 
28 p. N. ¥., 1928. 28-12365 
Van Hook, Weller. The future way. 220 p. 
Chicago, The Rajput press, 1928. 
28-12839 
Walker, Harvey. . Grading municipali- 
ties to determine fire insurance rates, 
by Harvey Walker. (The league of Minne- 
sota municipalities. Publication no. 14.) 
31 p. Minneapolis, Minn., University of 
Minnesota library, 1927. 28-12378 
Ward, Paul William. Sovereignty, a study 
of a contemporary political notion. 201 p. 
London, Routledge, 1928. 28-12875 
Webster, James Elias. Nitrogen metabolism 
in the soy bean. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio 
state university, 1928.) 38 p. Columbus, 
O., Mimeographed by H. L. Hedrick, 1928. 
28-12355 
Wentz, George Robert. The handbook of 
fidelity and surety bonds. 201 p. Balti- 
more, Md., The Rex company, 1928, 
28-12537 
Wood, Clement. Don’t tread on me; a study 
of aggressive legal tactics for labor, by 
in collabora- 
Hays. 135 p. 
28-12371 
street; child- 
by Kathleen 
Leon Under- 
Harper, 1928. 
28-12538 
Yoe, John Howe. Photometric chemical 
analysis (colorimetry and nephelometry) 
by John H. Yoe. 1 v., illus. N. Y., Wiley, 
1928. 28-13099 
Young women’s Christian associations. 
Guide book for senior high school Girl 
reserves, prepared by the Girl reserve 
department, National board, Y. M. C. A. 
240 p., illus. N. Y., Womans press, 1928. 


28-12536 


Charlottesville, 


Canova Vollam. 
317 p. N. Yu 


Morton, Henry 


England. 


co., 


of 


.. and McAlister Coleman, 
tion with Arthur Garfield 
N. Y., Vanguard press, 1928. 

Woodward, Kathleen. Jipping 
hood in a London slum, 
Woodward. Frontispiece by 
wood. 150 p., illus. N. Y., 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D, C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Instructions for Airway Observers. Cir- 
cular of the Aerological Division, Weather 
Bureau. First Edition, 1928. Price, 14 
cents. Agr. 28-666 

Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1925. Part Il1—Non Metals. Issued by the 
Bureau of Mines. Price $1 (cloth). 

(4-18124) 

Thermodynamic Properties of Oxygen and 
Nitrogen. Technical Paper 424, Bureau 
of Mines. Price, 15 cents. 28-26429 

Dresses for the Little Girl. Leaflet No. 26, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 28-665 
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Publicity Used 
Tn Nebraska by 
Utilities Shown 


Director of Information 
Committee Says Editorial 
Written by Him Was 
Printed in Newspaper. 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
law in your State requiring an itemized 
account of the expenditures? 

A. Yes, with so many exceptions that 
it don’t amount to much. That is, so 
many items they do not need to report. 
Contributions, however, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, must be reported. 

Mr. Healy: I shall have to ask the pre- 
siding Commissioner to take an adjourn- 


ment until 10 o’clock in the morning, at | 


which time Mr. Boney of the Bureau of 
North and South Carolina is subpoenaed 
to appear. 


Commissioner McCulloch: We will take | 


an adjournment until tomorrow 
ing (May 17) at 10 o'clock. 


Director of Carolina 
Bureau Is Called 


Samuel Elmore Boney was called as 
a witness on behalf of the Commission 
on May 17 and testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: Your 
residence is where? A. 
Carolina. 

Q. What is your 


morn- | 


Raleigh, North | 


connection with the } 


State Utilities Information Bureau? A. | 


Director. 


Q. Is that the correct name? <A. North 


and South Carolina Public Utility Infor- 


mation Bureau. 

Q. How long have you been director? 
A. A little ovei 
January, 1924. 

Q. Do you know what led to its organi- 
zation? A. The general 
would say throughout the country of or- 
ganizing bureaus of information. 

Q. Was that movement inaugurated by 
the N. E. L. A. as you understand it? 
A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Do you know there was 
movement throughout the country 
that time? A. Incorporating possibly 28 
different bureaus. 


four years, I began in 


movement I | 


such a | 
at | 


Q. Do you know whether you bureau 


was modelled on the Illinois Bureau? 


A. I could not say. 
Q. Do.you know whether it was mod- 


elled on the outline supplied by Mr. | 


George Oxley of the N. 7. L. A.? 
don ot know. 


A. I 


Q. Who are the members of the infor- | 


mation bureau? 
panies, gas companies and street 
Ways. 

Q. 
known that are represented by this 
list of membership, that is, are there 
some companies here, or is there some 
company in this list which is known as 
a Stone & Webster Company? 

A. 
Virginia Electric & Power Company is 
one of the Stone & Webster operating 
companies, I believe. 

Q. Is there some company known as 
an Insull Company? A. Recently ac- 
quired by the Insull interests, the Tide- 
water Power Company of Wilmington. 

Q. Any others? 

A. No other Insull. The Carolina 
Power & Light is an Electric Bond and 
Share subsidiary, according to my in- 
formation. 

Q. Are there any other nationally 
known groups that are represented by 
any of these companies, or are any of 
these companies owned by a nationally 
known group? : 

A. The Duke Power Company is of 
course a Duke holding, and is one of the 
largest in the two Carolinas. 


Some Companies Engaged 
In Interstate Business 


Q. Do some of the companies that 
make up the membership of your com- 
mittee transport power across State 
lines. A. Yes. 

Q. I wonder if you can tell us which 
ones? 

A. I think I could, without referring 
to that. The Virginia, I am satisfied, 
transports power from Suffolk into the 
northern section of North Carolina, the 
Duke Power Company interchanges 
power both back and forth from North 
and South Carolina. The Carolina Power 
& Light Company has plants both in east 
South Carolina and in central North 
Carolina, and there are lines of connec- 
tion between the two. 

Q. Do the companies that you have 
referred to, that are engaged in inter- 
state business, contribute to the funds 
“of your committee or bureau? 

A. The list as supplied just now are 
the contributors to our bureau. 

Q. Very well. So your bureau then 
to a degree at least is operating on be- 
half of interstate power companies? 

A. Judge Healy, I could not under- 
take to define interstate power com- 
panies. 

Q. About how much money do you 
Randle in the course of a year from 
your bureau? 

A. Judge Healy, the funds and the 
entire finances of our bureau are handled 
by the secretary and treasurer. I do 
mot handle the receipts of the bureau 
at all. 
~ Q. Well, you know what they are? 

. A.- I know approximately, and I can 
give you that to the best of my recollec- 
tion, if you wish. I should say between 
$12,500 and $14,000 is the total of the 
receipts and the budget strikes very 
close to that figure, I think. 

* @. Has that been so since its in- 
' ception. A. Yes. The first year. I 
| don’t think there has been a great deal 
- of variance from these figures. 

'. Q. These companies cre assessed, are 
| they not, on the basis of gross revenue? 

’ A. Some of them are, ..ccording to 
“my information, which is not as I can 
give it as official, as I am not in charge 

those records. Some of the comna- 
jes pay on the basis of receipts, and 

ers a flat contribution to the bureau. 

@. Do some of the companies pay on 

» basis of one-tenth of one per cent of 
ross revenue? A. According to my 
lection that is pro ata. 

Q. Now your committee is associated 


h the N. E. L. A., is it not? A. That 


CO 


A. Electric power com- | 
rail- | 


Are there some groups nationally | 


Yes, there is one subsidiary; the | 


| 


= 


} 


' 
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Accounting 


See under Taxation 
Finance headings. 


Aeronautics 


Secretary of Navy issues order ex- 
plaining duties of office of Assistant 
Secretary of Navy for Aeronuatics. 

. Page 2, Col. 5 

Flying field opened at Mexicali, Mex- 
ico, and flying club organized with pur- 
chase of one plane. * 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Company is formed in India to en- 
courage aeronautics. 


Banking- 


and 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Agriculture 
The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics states that wheat farmers and ex- 
porters need reliable information on 
foreign competition and requirements 
throughout the year; review of recent 
estimates of trade. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Senator McNary announces that he | 


will confer in November with a view 
to formulating farm relief measure 
for submission to the Senate. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Weekly market report, indicates 
prices of farm products decline, while 
trend in store goods is upward. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Weekly summhary of weather and 
crop conditions. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Mexico levies export duty on onions, 
fresh pepers, potatoes and tomatoes. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Dr. Schildknecht of Switzerland, tells 


American Society of Agricultual Fngi- | 
found | 


is 


neers that Government aid 
needed on farms in Europe. 


Automatic Industry 


Department of Commerce reports 9 
of every 10 automobiles in the world 
are made in America, with export mar- 
ket expanding as domestic demand be- 
comes stabilized. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Bureau of Mines is producing motion 
picture films to show danger from car- 
bon monoxide gas and to show con- 
struction, operation and crase of inter- 
nal combustion engines. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


The Used Car Fair at Paris not con- | 


sidered a success by the trade, accord- 
ing to a report made pubiic by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
carrying of | 


Experiments in the 
horses by auto truck are being under- 
taken by the Department of War ac- 
cording to an announcement on June 20. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Banking-Finance 


Directors of National Bank of Aus- 
tria expect United States to maintain 
economic dominance and apply leader- 
ship to aid in world recovery. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Representative McFadden warns of 
danger in over-expansion of credit in 
proportion to the gold reserve. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 

Page 9 

Foreign exchange rates at New York. 

Page 7 

See under Railroads headings. 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- | 


ment. 


Page 9 | 


New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 9 


Commerce-Trade 


Customs Collector at Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, gives notice that consular in- 
voice and bill of lading must cover im- 
ports at time of entry, and “Carta de 
Aviso” will no longer be accepted to 
prevent confiscation. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Department of Commerce is advised 
that British manufacturers of low 
priced woolen goods are said to be 
somewhat concerned with increased 
popularity of flannels. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Department of Commerce reports 9 
of every 10 automobiles in the world 
are made in America, with export mar- 
ket expanding as domestic demand be- 
comes stabilized. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Department of Commerce reports 


that France increased exports of silk | 


manufactures to United States five per 
cent in 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 3 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Weekly index of business; charts 
prepared by the Department of Com- 


merce, 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Weekly market report indicates 

prices of farm products decline, while 
trend in store goods is upward. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Department of Agriculture announces 

that 31 cotton — were licensed 

durin ast month. 
shes Page 3, Col. 4 
Mexico levies export duty on onions, 
| fresh pepers, potatoes and tomatoes. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Congress 


Members of both House of Congress 
plan to attend conferences of Interpar- 
liamentary Union in Berlin in August. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Senator Thomas plans trip of obser- 
| vation to Rumania. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Construction 


Soluble salts, generally present in 
masonry materials, is cause of efflores- 
cence on exterior walls, according to 
Bureau of Standards. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Applications for construction- of 
bridge over rivers in five States are 
approved by Acting Secretary of War. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Cotton 


Department of Agriculture announces 
that 31 cotton warehouses were licensed 
during past month. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page &. 


Customs 


Duty on stage scenery fixed at 20 per 
cent as works of art. Silver loving 
cups admitted free. 


Education 


Suppression or modification of lecture 
considered unfavorable sought by pub- 
lic utilities interests in Missouri and 
Iowa. 





Page 5, Col. 6 


Page 2, Col. 2 

Process of simultaneous translation 

of speech to eight languages tested at 
Geneva. 


Foodstuffs 


Examiner of Interferences sustained 
in allowing use of trade mark “Sun- 
Maid” on wheat flour despite objection 
of firm using the mark on cereals and 
other food products. (Sun-Maid 
Growers of California v. American 
Grocer Co.) 


Page 1, Col. 2 


a Page 8, Col. 7 
Foreign Affairs 


Customs Collector at Cartagena, Co- 
| lombia, gives notice that consular in- 
voice and bill of lading must cover im- 
ports at time of entry, and “Carta de 
Aviso” will no longer be accepted to 
prevent confiscation, 

Page 5, Col. 5 
Large numbers of Federal officials 
will be transferred from Melbourne to 
Canberra the new Australian capital 
beginning July 1, according to the 
Trade Commission at Sydney. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Department of State announces that 
Pan American republics have been in- 
vited to attend Conference on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration to be held in 
Washington in December. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
The United States does not contem- 
plate intervention in Panama during or 
before the coming presidential elections 
according to an oral statement by the 
Department of State, June 20. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
The Used Car Fair at Paris not con- 
sidered a success by the trade, aecord- 
ing to a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Directors of National Bank of Aus- 
tria expect United States to maintain 
economic dominance and apply leader- 
ship to aid in world recovery. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Radio telephone service is proposed 
on the international ferries plying be- 
tween Denmark and Germany, the vice 
consul at Copenhagen reports. 
_Page 1, Col. 4 
Department of State is advised that 
women jn the State of Rio Grande do 
Norde, Brazil, have been given right to 
vote. 





7 Page 2, Col. 5 

Process of simultaneous translation 

of speech to eight languages tested at 
Geneva, 

Page 1, Col. 2 

! Invitation to take part in the Fourth 


SS EES SS sss SSS cute cisssnsuneeeeneen, 
tS SS SS ee 


Pan Pacific Congress is received by the 
United States. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Members of both House of Congress 
plan to attend conferences of Interpar- 
liamentary Union in Berlin in August. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Flying field opened at Mexicali, Mex- 
ico, and flying club organized with pur- 
chase of ane plane. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Company is formed in India to en- 
courage aeronautics. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Stocks of silver in Shanghai increase 
during week ended June 16. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Senator Thomas plans ‘trip of obser- 
vation to Rumania. 
‘ Page 1, Col. 6 
Dr. Schildknecht of Switzerland, tells 
American Society of Agricultual Engi- 
neers that Government aid is found 
needed on farms in Europe. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Game and Fish 


Total of $381,623 realized from pub- 
lic auction at St. Louis in May of 9,985 
skins taken on Pribilof Islands, Bureau 
of Fisheries announced. 

Page 2, Col. 6 


Gov't Personnel 


Bureau of Efficiency makes scientific 
study of averages of floor space and 
planning of floor and work in Federal 


buildings. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Senate committee investigating prac- 
tices of Civil Service Commission ad- 
journs following hearing on June 20. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Government is held not to be respon- 
sible for mistakes of employees. 


5 Page 3, Col. 1 
e 

Gov’t Supplies 
Chief Coordinator asks views of 
heads of Government establishments on 
proposal to include protectory clause 
calling for inspection of lumber, in Fed- 

eral purchasing contracts. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Coast and Geodetic Survey—article 
by R. S. Patton, Chief, Division of 
charts, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


‘ Page 9, Col. 3 
Highways 


_ Road construction to begin in Prov- 
ince of Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Insurance 


Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia holds that prior judgment 
of the District Court for the Eastern 
District of Texas awarding the in- 
sured the benefits of his war risk in- 
surance policy was not res adjudicata 
to procure a writ of mandamus. (Frank 
T. Hines v. J. H. Starnes.) j 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Lumber 


Chief Coordinator asks views of 
heads of Government establishments on 
proposal to include protectory clause 
calling for inspection of lumber, in 
Federal purchasing contracts. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Manufacturers 


District Court grants. patent for 
method of corrugating tubing to re- 
duce bore, as means of controlling 
expansion and contraction of liquid 
thereby conveyed. (Schlaich et al 
v. Comr. of Patents.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Stocks of silver in Shanghai increase 
during week ended June 16. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Production of gold and silver shows 

decrease for 1927. Page 1, Col. 5 


Motion Pictures 


Bureau of Mines is producing motion 
picture films to show danger from car- 
bon monoxide gas and to show con- 
struction, operation and crase of inter- 
nal combustion engines. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Experiments in the carrying of 
horses by auto truck are being under- 
taken by the Department of War ac- 
cording to an announcement on June 20. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Secretary of Navy issues order ex- 
plaining duties of office of Assistant 
Secretary of Navy for Aeronuatics. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Mrs. Wm. J. Bryan, widow of William 
Jennings Bryan, to be awarded Spanish 
War Service Medal. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


ee ey s 
would depend on just what you mean | mittees do that seem to you would be 


by “associated.” 
Well, what is its connection with 
the N. E. L. A.? 

A. The connection largely is the ex- 
change of data and the furnishing of 
clippings, and the furnishing of news 
each to the other. 

Q. Exchange of news on all subjects 
you are interested in? A. Exchange of 
news I should say is about the only con- 
nection. 

Q. Do you maintain contact with the 
other committees in the other States? 
A. I do. 

Q. Do you got o the convention and 
meet the other directors? A. Some of 
them. 

Q. Do they tell you of the methods 
they are employing? A. They do. 

Q. And you tell them of the methods 
you are employing? A. I do. 

Q. Well, in that way the work of the 
various committees proceeds on some- 
what the same lines, do they not? A. 
I would not say necessarily. 

Q. Whenever you find a method em- 
ployed by another bureau that seems 
suitable for use in your own state, you 
submit it to your committee, do you not? 

A. As I say, I submit the information 
possibly; I am trying to recall some 
instances. 

Q. I am not asking you to recall any 
specific instance. Don’t you tell your 
committee of the things that other com- 


| 


| 


| 


good for North and South Carolina? A. 
I undoubtedly do. 
Q. When your committee has approved 


in your state you have adopted them, 
have you not? 

A. I cannot recall any specific instance 
of adoption of other methods; there may 
have been. I could not undertake to say. 

Q. I will ask you again, have you in- 
formed your committee of all of your 
activities? A. So far as I know. 

Q. Have you maintained any contact 
at all with the Joint Committee of Na- 
tional Utilities? 

A. The same contact as with the N. 
E. L. ‘A. headquarters, the matter of ex- 
change of data, the receipt of pamphlets, 
and the exchange of clippings. 

Q. How often does this executive com- 
mittee of the Bureau meet? 

A. The committee has not had any 
regular meetings at all. They have at- 
tempted to meet first of every month, I 
should say, and later every three months, 
but the meetings have not been held 
regularly. : 

Q. You forwarded us minutes of a 
meeting held on the 21st of April, 1928? 
A. I did. 

Q. When you were acting secretary? 
A. In the absence of the secretary. 

Q. Was the payment of $50 to Profes- 
sor Thorndike Seville mentioned there 


| been made. 


| 


of the adoption of the same methods |! 


| 


| 


made by the committee? 
That was merely the au- 
thorization of it. 

Q. Is it or is it not so that he was to 
be paid $50? 

_ A. He prepared a map of North Caro- 
lina showing all the power lines and the 
power plants of the State. That was 
done through cooperation with, I think 
the conservation and development de- 
partment of the State. 

Q. This is accompanied by an article 
entitled “The power situation in Caro- 
lina”? A, Yes. 

Q. And this was printed in the Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina, Journal and 
sonnet of May 28, is that true? A. 

es. 

Q. Did you publish a bulletin of some 
sort? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the name of it? A. Public 
Service. 

Q. How often A. 
Monthly. 

Q. How big a mailing list do you have? 
A. About 6,500, 

_ Q. Newspapers of the Carolinas ir the 
list? A. They are, 

Q. Public officers? 
public officers, yes. 

Q. Any schools? A. The libraries of 
I think all the colleges are included. 

Q. Any schools besides the colleges? 
A. Public schools, I am sure. 

Q. Any principals or superintendents 
of public school2.. A, Not. as such. I 


is it printed? 


A. A number of 


Page 9 
Venezuelan is named to attend 


A. It has not | 


Assignments of Navy divers ars made 
for fiscal year of 1929. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 


United States Military Academy at 
West Point. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Patents 


Federal Trade Commission not to 
reach an immediate decision regarding 
the motion to dismiss the complaint 
of restraint of trade made against 
eight companies in connection with the 
exchange and licensing of radio 
patents. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
District Court grants patent for 
method of corrugating tubing to re- 
duce bore, as means of controlling 
expansion and contraction of liquid 
thereby conveyed. (Schlaich et al 
v. Comr. of Patents.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Activity of women inventors reported 
to have increased in past five years. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 8. 


Public Health 


Census of feeble-minded and epilep- 
tics in New Jersey as of January 1, 


1928. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Tourist season for Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park is opened. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from trans- 


' 

! 

j 

| 

| 

; cript of testimony on May 16 and May | 
17 before the Federal Trade Commis- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


sion in its investigation of public utili- 
ties. Witnesses: Thorne Browne, of 
Nebraska, and Samuel E. Boney, of 
North Carolina. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Suppression or modification of lecture 
considered unfavorable sought by pub- 
lic utilities interests in Missouri and 
Iowa. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
See under Railroad and Shipping 
headings. - 


Radio 


Federal Trade Commission not to 
reach an immediate decision regarding 
the motion to dismiss the complaint 
of restraint of trade made against 
eight companies in connection with the 
exchange and licensing of radio 


patents. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Radio telephone service is proposed 
on the international ferries plying be- 
tween Denmark and Germany, the vice 
consul at Copenhagen reports. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Railroads 


Proof of error in publication of inter- 
state freight rates held not to justify 
departure from the schedules even 
though shippers have full knowledge 
.that the rates were published by mis- 
take. (Beaumont Sour Lake & West- 
ern R. R. Co. y. Magnoliz-Provision Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Pennsylvania -Railroad asks Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to lease, for 999 years property 
of the Pennsylvania Tunnel and Ter- 
minal Railroad which holds title to 
much of its terminal property at New 


York City. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Rates on linoleum and other floor 
coverings from Pennsylvania to desti- 
nations west of the Mississippi and in 
southern territory are found prejudicial 
and unreasonable in examiner’s report 
to Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
nies request for joint through rates from : 
Long Island westward by way of Hell 


Gate Bridge. 
Page 1, Col 7 
Rehearsing asked in case of lease of ! 
Cincinnati Southern Railway to Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 


way. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Orders in uncontested cases on the 
Finance Docket issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces suspension of schedules on cer- 


tain class rates. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


cannot undertake to say whether there 
are some or not on the list. 

Q. Officers of some public bodies such 
as chambers of commerce? A. Chamber 
of commerce and some of the civic clubs, 
the Rotary and Kiwanis and others. 

Q. How much does it cost you a year 
to print the bulletin? 

A. I would say a little over $2,000. 

Q. How much is allowed you per year 
for traveling expenses? 
$2,000. 


Extensive Acquaintance 
Among Editors 


Q. What was your occupation before 
you became director? A. Newspaper. 

Q. How long have you been in news- 
paper work? A. About 18 years. 

Q. Have you been editor of a news- 
paper? A. I have. : 

Q. What paper? A. I was.editor of a 
small county weekly in Lawrence, South 
Carolina. . 

Q. What was the name of it? A. 
Lawrence Advertiser. I was city editor 
of the Public Ledger at one time and 
later city editor of the Evening Ledger 
of Philadelphia.- 

Q. Do you know Major Richardson? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you connected with the news- 
paper when he was? 

A. I-was connected with the Evening 
Public Ledger while he was city ;editor 


> 


| Page 7, Col. ‘7 
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each 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Department of Commerce is advised 
that the reappraised value of the South 
Manchurian Railway is $444,000,000. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Authority to issue $14,691,000 of 
bonds is asked by Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe Railway. 


Retail Trade 


* 
Weekly market report indicates 
prices of farm products decline, while 
trend in store goods is upward. 
Page 5, Col, 1 


Shipping 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that ef- 


} fect of Merchant Marine Act of 1920 


is to give to those who comply with its 
terms an additional deduction in com- 
puting net income subject to war profits 
and excess profits. (Atlantic and Carib- 
bean Steam Navigation Co. v. Comr.) 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—article 
by R. S.« Patton, Chief, Division of 
charts, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Survey ship “Guide” begins obser- 
vations in northwest islands of 
Hawaiian Islands. 


e 
Silk 

Department of Commerce reports 
that France increased exports of silk 


manufactures to United States five per 
cent in 1927. 


Tariff 


United States Tariff Commission 
hears arguments for and against appli- 
cation for increased tariff duties on 
imported whiting. 

Col. 1 


Page 10, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 2, 
Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds a cor- 
poration is presumed to have knowl- 
edge of waivers on tax matters ex- 
ecuted by its secretary and to ac- 
quiesce in his acts and that separation 
of fiscal year for computations is not 
allowed. (Premier Packing Co. v. 
Comr.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals rules that ef- 
fect of Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
is to give to those who comply with its 
terms an additional deduction in com- 
puting net income subject to war protits 
and excess profits. (Atlantic and Carib- 
bean Steam Navigation Co. v. Comr.) 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Digest of revenue act relating to in- 

heritance in force in Wisconsin in 1927. 
: Page 4, Col. 4 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 

Decisions on Page 4. 


Territories 


Road construction to begin in Prov- 
ince of Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Textiles 


Department of Commerce is advised 
that British manufacturers of low 
priced woolen goods are said to be 
“somewhat concerned with increased 
popularity of flannels. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Clothing dealers agree to cease un- 
fair praciices. 

Page 10, Col. 7: 


Trade Marks 


Examiner of Interferences sustained 
in allowing use of trade mark “Sun- 
Maid” on wheat flour despite objection 
of firm using the mark on cereals and 
other food products. (Sun-Maid 
Growers of California American 
Grocer Co.) 


Vv. 


Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Trade Practices 


Clothing dealers agree to cease un- 
fair practices. 
Page 10, Col..7 


Veterans 


Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia holds that prior judgment 
of the District Court for the Eastern 
District of Texas awarding the in- 
sured the benefits of his war risk in- 
surance policy was not res adjudicata 
to procure a writ of mandamus. (Frank 
T. Hines v. J. H. Starnes.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Weather 


Weekly summary of weather and 
crop conditions, 
Page 5, Col. 3 


ot 
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A. Around 


of the Morning Public Ledger. 

Q. Who do you go to see when you 
take these trips away from home? 

A. If it is to towns where we have 
any of the local paper utilities offices I 
always call on the local representatives 
of the power companies and the other 
ones call are almost always confined to 
newspaper editors. 

Q. Have you an extensive acquaintance 
among the newspaper editors of the two 
Carolinas? A. Rather. 

Q. Were you ever a member of the 
press association of either state? A. I 
was a member of the press association 
of South Carolina. 


Q. What is the purpose of maintaining 
this contact with the editors of news- 
papers in the Carolinas? 


A. It is possibly to bring a little bit 
clearer to their attention the work that 
we are doing. I think the personal con- 
tact is extremely more valuable in the 
consideration, of materials of this kind 
if the editor knows the source of the in- 
formation. For instance, I have known 
of numbers of cases that some of the 
newspapermen were under the impres- 
sion that ours was a State organization 
and that has been of course corrected. I 
would say that was the purpose of per- 


; sonal contact. 


Q. I-suppose one of the purposes of 
publishing this bulletin is to get the 


volume. 


“b 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Work Is Started 
In Charting 0 
‘Hawaiian Island 


Survey Ship “Guide”’ Begi 

Observations in Uninhab- 

ited Sections of Pacific ®' 
Group. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Upon completion of. its work of char 
ing on the Kona coast of the Island’ ¥ 
Hawaii, last April, the U. S. Coast ar 
Geodetic Survey ship “Guide” proceed 
to the northwest islands of the Hawaiia 
group and began work on an extendd 
program of latitude and longitude 
servations, determinations of gravity 
measures of magnetic declination and it) 
tensity, charting and topographic may 
ping, the Geological Survey, Departmer 
of the Interior, Was informed June 20. i} 
a report from Dr. R. M. Wilson, tempc 
rarily in charge of the Hawaiian Volcan 
Observatory. 

These islands, said Dr. Wilson’s report 
have needed such observations that the? 
may be accurately charted. Y 

The full text of the report follows 
The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
S. S. “Guide,” after completing the wor§ 
of charting on the Kona coast of th9 
island of Hawaii proceeded to the north} 
west islands of the Hawaiian ~roup. The 
work there is the beginning of an ex9 
tended program of latitude and Jongitud@ 
observations, determinations of gravity) 
measurements of magnetic declination 
and intensity, charting and topographi@ 
mapping. These small islands havd 


5 


needed such observations in order tay 


they may be accurately charted. Theis 

positions have heretofore been located 

for the most part by sextant observa} 
tions only. 

Islands Are Uninhabited. “ 

The geological aspect of these islands) 


| 


has been considered by Professor Harold 
S. Palmer of the Bishop Museum. They} 


are uninhabited, and have been given 
little attention in the way of scientifi 


investigations and surveys. It is believed) 
that these are the older islands of they 
Hawaiian group and that they were atj 
one time high volcanic cones, now re-# 


duced by erosion to projecting fragments 
and shoals. 


The “Guide” has just completed the} 
first trip of three weeks to Nihoa and] 
Necker islands and to French Frigates) 
On Nihoa an astronomic station |] 
was occupied, where latitude, longitude, ) 
and azimuth were determined. Observa- J 
tions were also made for gravity and®> 
A topographic 7 
map of the island was made on the scale § 


Shoal. 


for magnetic declination. 


of 1:2,500. Some difficulty due to heavy 
seas attended the first attempt to g 
ashore on the island. The boat carrying 


the scientific party with instruments and | 
supplies was capsized during the landing, % 


but the instruments were for the most 
part recovered amd there were no casualp 
ties. 


Observations were to have been made § 


on Necker Island, but rough weather 
made landing there impracticable. The 
ship therefore proceeded to 
Frigates Shoal, where on East Island the 


same observations were made as on Ni- | 
Triangulation was also started, and § 


hoa. 
more complete magnetic 
were made at this place. 


observations 


The ship returned to Honolulu for sup- § 
plies and fuel, and has just started on a @ 


second trip to these islands. Another 


attempt will be made to occupy Necker { 
to make there the same observations that 


have been completed at Nihoa and French 
Frigates Shoal, and to continue the tri- 
angulation work at the latter place. 


The program contemplates continuing 4 


these observations on through the is- 
lands to the northwest as far as Ocean 
Island, if conditions permit, perhaps rep- 
resenting several season’s work. For the 
longitude and gravity observations radio 


time signals are received direct from the | 


Arlington station near Washington, D: C. 
Lieutenants Brown, Bainbridge, and 
Simmons, who did geodetic work on the 
Island of Hawaii about a year anda 
half ago, are the observers in this pres- 
ent work. 5 


Venezuelan Is Named 


To Attend West Point 


A citizen of Venezuela has been ap- 
pointed to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and two citizens 
of China have been designated as candi- 
dates according to an announcement by 
the Department of War June 20, which 
follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War has been noti- 
fied by the Secretary of State that Mr. 
Jose J. Jimenez, a citizen of Venezuela, 
has been designated by the Venezuelan 
Government to receive instruction at the 
United States Military Academy. The 
admission of a Venezuelan to Dest Point 
was authorized by Joint Resolution of 
Congress approved May 29, 1928. 

The Secretary of War has been ad- 
vised by the Chinese Minister that 
Messrs. Liang Shih-Chung and Wang 
Chih have been designated as the candi- 
dates for admission to the United States 


French @ 


Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., ny 


under Joint Resolution of Congress ap- 
proved May 24, 1928. 


Two Clothing Dealers Agree 
Td Cease Unfair Practices 


' 

Two jobbers of shoes, shirts and 
hosiery have signed stipulation agree- 
ments to cease representing themselves 
as manufacturers who were eliminating 
“middlemen” profits, the Federal Trade 
Commission stated orally on June 20. 
The jobbers also agree, according to the 
Commission, to cease the misrepresenta- 
tion of certain materials as being Eng- 
lish broadcloth imported from England, 
and the labeling as genuine silk certain 
hosiery not made entirely from the prod- 
uct of the cocoon of the silk worm. 


eee 


material that you publicly reproduced 
in the newspapers of the Carolinas, is.it 
not? A. One of the purposes, yes, sir, 
excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 17 before the Federal , 
Trade Commission in its investiga 
tion of public utilities, will be cons, 
tinued in the issue of June 22, , 


4 & 
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